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The Outlook. 








Many Americans who were young men in 1856, 
and who were susceptible to the enthusiasms and the 
heroisms of that most chivalrous political canvass 
under the idealized leadership of Fremont, will be sure 
to remember the brilliant oration which George Wil- 
liam Curtis pronounced that year at the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, and which was immediately 
given to a wide public by Mr. Greeley. That address 
was a summons to all young scholars in the North to 
face the great duty of the hour in the battle against 
the extension of the slave power. It uttered the 
watchword which was whispered all along the ranks 
of young men of culture in those days. That struggle 
is finally over, A newone is now upon us. Instead of 
fighting against a great evil embodied in a palpable 
social institution, we have now to fight against a great 
evil diffused through the political atmosphere, debili- 
tating the moral health of all the people, aud cor- 
roding, by an invisible process, the vitals of society. 
This evil shows itself variously in the low tone of 
public life, in the decay of conscience Lowarus the 
state, and in the abandonment of political life by men 
of trained intellects and self-respecting characters, 
This latter tendency, however great the provocation, 
is cowardly and cruel. In the general rally which 
must now be made of the forces of social good against 
those of social evil, one of the watchwords is to be 
that which summons the men of culture and of char- 
acter to the front. We are glad to see, in glancing 
over the topics discussed during the regent, College 
Commencements by scores Of Acaémic ‘orators, that 
this needed word was spoken by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
whose oration just given at Dartmouth College was 
upon “‘ The duty of the American scholar to be a peli- 
tician and his duty as a politician.” 





oa —— 


The first ascent of young Mr. Julian Hawthorne’ 


into the chariot of authorship has already won the 
acclamation of the English-speaking public on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Whether he altogether deserves 
the plaudits which he is getting isa question which we 
shall discuss before long in another department of this 
paper. Already, however, the reception given to the 
novel of Bressant is a striking event in the literary 
history of the year. The coming of this first book of 
this untried author was blown through all the bugles 
of journalism; the first copies of it have been seized 
and devoured with an eagerness which would have 
flattered Dickens or Victor Hugo; and almost the only 
sounds which have reached us since the world sat down 
to the reading of Bressant are echoes upon echoes of 
wonder and praise. It is impossible not to remember, 
amid all the glitter and uproar of this instantaneous 
success which overwhelms the advent of the young 
novelist, those long years of obscurity and of unre- 
quited labor in his art in which the father of Julian 
Hawthorne fought his way to immortality. The most 
exquisite humor in the prefaces of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s earlier books is that which plays so daintily 
with the notion of that very limited and even im- 
aginary “‘ Public,” whom the author conceived himself 
to be addressing during the first twenty years of his 
literary life. The Republic of Letters is not ungrateful; 
and it hastens in this case to lavish upon the son the 
glad payment of some part of the infinite debt which 
the untimely death of the father deprived us of paying 
to himself. It may be, also, that we are unconsciously 
expiating a debt of remorse as well as of gratitude, 
and are self-prompted to welcome the younger artist a 
little too soon, because our welcome to the elder one 
was accorded a good deal too late. It remains to be 
seen which is the harder to bear—success that comes at 
once, or success that comes only after years of work- 
ing and waiting. 
— 2+ 


The impression seems to prevail that, under the 
new law of murder now in force in this State, it will 
be very difficult ever to obtain verdicts for the first 
degree of the crime. Therefore, while capital punish- 
ment may still remain as an exceptional punishment, 
to be used in cases where it can be indubitably estab- 
lished that the killing was “perpetrated from de- 
liberate and premeditated design to effect death,” we 
may expect that for murders of ordinary atrocity like 


those of Nathan, Putnam, Walworth and Gillen, the 
ordinary verdict will be that of murder in the second 
degree, and will be followed by the sentence of im- 
prisonment for life. In this rather circuitous way, 
very likely, the long-sought result of the abolition of 
the gallows will be virtually obtained. If this be so, 
there immediately reverts upon us an old problem, but 
under the multiplied urgency of new needs. That 
problem is indicated by a single phrase—the pardoning 
power. The weakness of our present system, always 
patent, now becomes glaring, and if continued will be- 
come frightful. It will not do to substitute for the 
barbarism of a bad punishment the folly of no punish- 
ment atall. Yetsuch, practically, is the effect in many 
cases of a sentence of imprisonment for life, wherever 
the power to pardon is lodged in the will of one man. 
Take the case of young Walworth. Who that knows 
the social influence of his family in this State, and the 
pressure which it can bring to bear upon the mind of 
the average Governor, can suppose that this aristo- 
cratic parricide will suffer the full punishment to 
which his sentence dooms him? True, we have in New 


York State something much more thau We average 
Cowceuvi av LUIS Moment; but who can tell what we 


may have five years from now, in place of the unap- 
proachable virtue and the Spartan inflexibility of a 
Governor Dix? The suggestion of the Tribune carries 
good sense on its front: either abolish altogether the 
pardoning power in the case of a life sentence, or, 
better still, transfer that power, in all cases, to a court 
of pardons, constituted of a select number of wise and 
good men, and acting with the solemnity and the im- 
partiality of justice. 
——— pe — -—- 


The transformation of the face of this world to 
be expected from the interfusion of commerce with 
politics, gets some illustration from the recent stupen- 
dous bargain made by Baron Reuter with the Shah of 
Persia—the largest stroke of business, perhaps, that a 
private man ever made since the world was set agoing. 
“Has anybody a nice little planet anywhere for sale?” 
asks the Spectator. ‘“ Because, if he has, Baron Reuter 
will make him a fair bid for all the sulphur or mines it 
may contain, and all the springs it yields, will cover it 
with engineers, and will raise a loan for its speedy and 
final junction to the earth. We used, in days not long 
past, to think Mr. Parish rather spirited for buying in 
Canada a million acres in a block; rather admired 
Francis Baring’s coolness in drawing on his father for 
the purchase of the Lake of Mexico, in order to turn 
its shores into market gardens—for which the great 
firm at home wrote him such a ‘wig;’ have perceived 
a sort of grandeur in the Rothschilds’s monopoly of 
quicksilver; and have written some highly laudatory 
words of the cool sale by Mr. Ellice of the North Pole 
to the Crown. Baron Reuter, however, it seems quite 
clear, has ontirely outstripped all these feeble spec- 
mlators, and that in a manner which can never be 
transcended even by Mr. Charles Reade’s hero, Joshua 
Fullalove, ‘ who dealt in islands considerable.’ Baron 
Reuter has bought Persia, at least everything in it 
worth buying, and ought to ride on Friday to Guild- 
hall with along broom to clear the way for the king 
of kings.” And yet the bargaining Baron is likely to 
find that it is much easier to make a bargain with a 
Shah than it is to carry it into effect. ‘ He must have 
such a charter as the Mogul gave Clive. The Shah is 
not going to give up his power to do as he likes, nor are 
his nephews and sons, nor are his people. The Baron 
will need troops everywhere out of the immediate 
range of the Shah’s authority, as well to put down 
brigand incursions as to resist sudden caprices at 
Teheran which might be fatal to all his works. What 
is there to prevent the Shah, when the improvements 
are made, from complaining that his people complain, 
or from objecting to the import of Pagan workmen 
not slaves, or from pointing out that he never intended 
to part with his royal authority in any department? 
If the people of Teheran should think gas sinful, what 
is to prevent his throwing Baron Reuter into the gas- 
ometer as a measure of popular conciliation?’ But 
the barbaric antics of the Shah in his royal progress 
through Europe suggest one view that may be com- 
forting to Baron Reuter. He may have undertaken 
the difficult task of instilling a little civilization 
into the Shah’s dominions; but he has been wise 
enough not to assume a task far more difficult— 





WHITHER? 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


( H. vanished hours! 
Ye that are part of me, and yet not mine! 
Lost utterly to knowledge, as the flowers 
That wither from the spring and leave no sign: 


Ye costly hours! 
Whose buds were with delight as sunshine fed; 
Watered with pain’s wild, thunder-bursting showers, 
With the best blood of life made strong and red ; 


Oh, bygone hours! 
Are ye then wholly from me fled away? 
Or keep ye, in some secret spot, the flowers 
Whose sweet remembered bloom I miss to-day ? 


Mysterious hours! 
When ye drop silent down life's ebbing tide, 
Is it as barks full-freighted for the towers 
That guard the city on the other side? 


Ah, fleeting hours! ; 
Take from my lite, ungrudge4, ite treasures, then, 
If gathered in some future Eden's bowers, 
My longing eyes shall see them once aguin! 





AsLITTLE STORY FOR GENTLEMEN, 
BY ELIZA S. TURNER. 


Ox upon a time a crow and a blackbird 
stood on a fence rail, conversing. They stood, 
but that was their way of sitting, for they were quite 
at their ease. The blackbird looked gratefully up to 
the large relation who spoke to him so kindly; the 
crow, who wears Sunday-clothes all the week, and 
couldn’t be made more dignified, even with spectacles, 
spoke as follows: 

“You blackbirds are doubtless aware that we look 
upon you with tender admiration; in fact, some have 
gone so far as to consider the blackbird heaven's first 
best gift to the crow.” 

“First best gift—how pretty!” said the blackbird; 
and he straightway made it into a little song. 

“That’s right,’ said the crow; “I am pleased with 
you; we don’t sing ourselves, because—becaw—caw—”’ 
here he set his head on oue side, and stopped to pon- 
der. 

*“ Because you can’t?’’ suggested the blackbird, re- 
spectfully. I 

“ Not at all,” said the crow; “it’s becaw—in fact, it’s: 
a question of spheres. Our sphere, you observe, is the 
world; for instance, we see to the weather, and preside 
over corn-plantings, and hold conventions, and con- 
tinually prepare new theorems concerning that still 
unfathomed mystery; but why oppress with these 
ponderous themes a little simple songster! " 

‘*But you would perhaps explain,” said the black- 
bird, with deference. 

“T refer to the question—the question of this and 
preceding ages, why men, when they have prepared 
us a field of corn, end by stretching unmeaning lines 
across it, and even erect strange beings, with spread- 
ing arms, in the midst? These things do not help us; 
on the contrary, they are unpleasantly bewildering. 
Why, then ?—I never shall rest until I find out why.” 

“That comes of your logical mind,” said the black- 
bird. 

“Tam pleased with you,” said the crow, and getting 
down from the fence, he stepped about on the ground 
in a highly superior manner. 

“How distinguished! ’ thought the blackbird. “ And 
we, sir?” 

“You? oh-haw. We do all these things, and you 
sing to us while we are Uoing them. You’ve no idea 
how inspiring it is to us, when we are engaged in these 
important matters, to know that you are sympathiz- 
ing at a distance, suiting your nice little tunes to all 
our changes, and setting, so to speak, our lives to 
music. Haw!”’ 

“Oh, how sweet!” said the blackbird, beginning at 
once to whistle it.’ “‘ But suppose,” he suggested, “just 
suppose, you know, that some of us didn’t like singing, 
or wished to try those other ways of living?” 

“That wouldn’t do at all,” said the crow, coming 
back. “ You must be fond of singing. A crow with- 
out a blackbird to ameliorate him? It might subvert 
the unities. Haw!” 

“ Still, if we should,” said the blackbird, with timid 


persistence, 





namely, to instil a little civilization into the Shab 
himself, | 


“Then,” said the erow, severely, “you would lose 
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your influence; and again he got down from the 
fence, and stepped about. 

“Dear, dear,”’ said the little one, trembling, “I'l 
never doit. Please, sir, what is influence?” 

“Tnfluence, my child, is that beautiful—haw! that 
indescribable—caw! In short, it means that if you 
only tuke pains to find out what we’ like to do, you 
can almost always soothe us into doing it. But, what- 
ever you may think of our doings, always remember 
that our high-toned natures cannot brook censure, and 
that the only way to preserve your influence is to meet 
us with a song.” 

“T’ll try to remember,” the blackbird said, and they 
parted. 

The next day Jack and Jenny Blackbird were happy, 
feeding their very first brood. 

“There’s a shoulder for you,”’ said Jenny. ‘Sweet, 
Sweet, spread out your wings. I think they’ll fly by to- 
morrow.” 

“TI consider this a really remarkable mouth,” said 
Jacky, dropping a worm init. ‘I don’t see why, with 
our social advantages, we couldn’t train them to be 
almost equal to crows. I’m sure our cousin will visit 
us. And he says if we want to keep on good terms we 
must always meet him with a song, and be constantly 
careful not to lose our influence.” 

“What's that?’’ said Jenny. ‘‘Do see how he bal- 
ances! He'll certainly fly by to-morrow.” 

“T don’t know exactly; but we keep it by letting 
them have their own way, and especially by singing; 


_and if we lose it, they'll be sure to despise us.” 


“You don’t say so!’ said Jenny. ‘“ That we could’nt 
endure, Ah, heaven above, what’s this?” 

For something suddenly swooped down into the 
nest, and carried off the fledgeling in its talons. 

“Oh, cousin,’’ cried Jacky, “‘you’ve made a mistake 
—you’ve got our eldest child!” 

* Yes, I’m quite fond of them,” said the large cousin, 
affably. ‘ What a nice little pair you are! But why 
don’t you sing? As I told you, we always expect to be 
met with a song.” 

“But you’ve got our child,” screamed Jenny; ‘“ Oh, 
you’re hurting him! ”’ 

*“*T won’t hurt him more than I must,” said the crow, 
considerately. ‘ But, pardon me if I notice—haw! an 
absence of that serene cheerfulness which ought to be 
a distinguishing blackbird trait. What, still no music? 
Then I begin to suspect—”’ 

“Let us try our influence,’ gasped Jacky; ‘* perhaps 
it may soften him.” And they began to sing a waver- 
ing song. 

“How improving that is!’ said the crow, with claw 
suspended. ‘“ Really there was one instant when I felt 
so exalted that I was on the point of putting the mor- 
sel back in the nest. If it hadn’t been quite so juicy. 
However, maybe I won’t come back for more.”’ 

“Still let us sing,’ said the parents; ‘‘if we lose our 
influence he will eat them all.” And while he was 
picking the little bones, they sang until their voices 
failed with anguish. 

Soon their large cousin left, but next day he re- 
turned. 

“T regret,” heremarked, “ that you failed to bring me 
more fully under your influence. A little more would 
have done it. But I feel assured that the sight of so 
much patience and humility will have an indirectly 
exalting effect on my nature.’ And he clawed out 
another birdling. 

“Oh, cousin, don’t!” cried the parents,no longer sing- 
ing. ‘“ Don’t take our children! don’t make us so un- 
happy!” 

“There is something quite amiss here,” said the crow, 
with displeasure. ‘‘ Blackbirds waiting and expostulat- 
ing—proclaiming themselves unhappy in their rela- 
tions with us? Why, that is as much as to say that we 
do wrong! And how impulitic in them to scream away 
the sweetness of that voice which is their only charm. 
I declare they look so dowdy with their wings all 
drooping, that I feel no compunction at all in ineon- 
veniencing such creatures.”’ And he tweaked the sec- 
ond head with added gusto. 

“Cruel, cruel!” cried Jacky. 

“Wretch and robber!’’ screamed Jenny, and they 
flew to and fro, and pecked him with their beaks. 

“Oh, very well,” said the crow, retiring with his din- 
ner. “If youstep from your sphere, and attempt to 
fight your own battles, you may take the consequences. 
Look for me to-morrow.” 

But between that day and the morrow another thing 
happened. The parent birds, grown reckless, aban- 
doned music, and took to holding conventions. Far 
and near were heard the flutter of wings, and the 
sound of blackbirds’ voices, not practicing tunes, but 
joining in eager discussion and lamentation. 

“Strange,”’ said the crow, “that these creatures will 
make themselves so unpleasing to us! If there’s any- 
thing in this world I find offensive to all my finer feel- 
ings, it’s a blackbird convention. When blackbirds so 
far forget themselves, they must expect that crows 
will give them trouble,”’ and he started to get his third 
dinner. 

But, lo and behold! the nest was already surrounded 
by friends and relations, who swarmed about him, and 

with untuneful cries and ungentle beaks convinced 
him of his error. 

“I knew what would happen,” said the crow, as he 
sailed away disheveled and dinnerless; ‘“‘ you have 
disgusted me; now you have lost your influence for- 
ever.”’ 


Moral; but they sayed their other three children, 








THE MYSTIC BARGE. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


0-DAY the certain messenger 
Is close upon our fated shore, 
And the low summons is for her 
Whose tender love has, heretofore, 
Been first to offer healing balm, 
And bid our troubled souls be calm. 


The slow boat o’er the river steers 
With sure advance, we all can see, 
And not a hope is left to fears 
That, trembling, wait expectantly 
Beside the brink for that alarm 
Which signals Death's enfolding arm. 


How every oar’s slow sweep we dread 
That brings him nearer—none can know ~ 
Save those whose hearts, as ours, have bled 
Through wounds of agonizing woe ; 
None others guess the anguished pain 
Of love that knows its power in vain. 


And then the fear that death will grasp 
Our dear one with a rude embrace, 
And we shall see his iron clasp, 
Too cruel, imaged on her face! 
Father, to Thy Dark Angel say, 
* Bear gently this my child away.” 


And he must heed, and he must touch 
With tenderest soothing her closed eyes ; 
And we shall know that just for such 
As she who in that strong arm lies 
Were meant those words of meaning deep— 
“ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


Yet if thou grantest not the prayer, 
Through some unfathomed love of thine, 
Let not our burdened spirits dare 
To question wisdom all divine ; 
But to thy will our wills be won, 
Till we can utter, ‘‘ Thine be done”’ 


To us, who interceding pray 
(The Saviour’s prayer in utmost want), 
“ Take, if thou may’st, this cup away 
Of deepest bitterness,” and grant 
To her soft sailing into rest, 
And blissful landing mid the blest! 


‘LDen wo ean bear to let her go, 
Though missing in our aan, —.1 
The selfless love that helped us so— 
The voice that cheered with hopeful talk— 
Yes, patient wait, with hushing breath, 
The plashings of the Barge of Death! 








ROMANISM AND LIBERTY, 
BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


HE conflict which the Church of Rome is now 
waging with the civil authority in several of the 
European countries, especially Germany and the King- 
dom of Italy, gives a fresh interest and importance to 
the old question of the relation of the Roman Catholic 
system to civil and religious liberty. In these coun- 
tries Church and State are so connected by bonds, his- 
torical and legal, that the problems involved in the 
existing controversy are too complex to be solved 
without a thorough consideration of all of the rights 
and interests at stake. This is clear, that the bold 
course of Bismarck in grappling with the Romish hier- 
archy is approved by the most enlightened and consid- 
erate friends of civil and religious liberty among the 
Germans themselves. The Vatican Council, with its 
decree of Pontifical Infallibility, is responsible for the 
outbreaking of this new strife between priest and lay- 
man, and that decree it is which renders the general 
question before us a new one in many of its bearings. 
The dogma of the Council makes the Pope absolutely 
authoritative in the whole field of ethics, as well as of 
religious doctrine and speculation. This sweeping 
declaration is very momentous in its relation to pol- 
itics, and to the powers and rights of the State. 
The Church of Rome new, as of old, admits that the 
State Is iu lawful and even a divinety created institu- 
tion. It does not profess any disposition to destroy 
the State or to wrest from it its proper function. Nor 
does it hold to the necessity of any particular form of 
government—oligarchic, monarchical, or representa- 
tive. On this point it professes to be indifferent. If it 
finds a republic, it lets the republic remain. More+ 
over, the Church of Rome detests that sort of union of 
Church and State which subsists, for example, in En- 
gland. All confounding of the authority of the spir- 
itual and the temporal order is in the highest degree 
repugnant to Romish feeling. This opposition to es- 
tablishments is made sometimes to wear the guise of 
a zeal for religious freedom, and is adapted to win ap- 
plause in a country like ours. But what is the relation 
of the State to the Church in the Roman Catholic 
theory? This is the main question, on the answer to 
which the position of Romanism towards political free- 
dom turns. On this point there is no room for doubt. 
The Church of Rome is thoroughly hostile to the inde- 
pendence of the State, with respect to the Church, in 
the general understanding of the terms. The State is 
subordinate and auxiliary to the Church; and when 
not taking its place with all humility and meekness, it 
is godless and damnable in the opinion of the Roman 
hierarchy. But how is it subordinate? The Church, 
it is claimed—and since the recent dogma the Pope 
alone—is empowered by Heaven to define the rightful 
function of the politicai authority, and to confine it 
within the prescribed bounds. The Pope is qualified 
and bound to judge of all legislation, to declare void all 
laws which he judges to be morally wrong, and to 











command all subjects refyse obedience to such en- 

actments. Every civil ‘ies as well as every citizen, 
is bound, in all spiritual and ethereal matters, to 
pay implicit allegiance to the Church whose voice is 
expressed by the Pontiff. Such is the height and depth 
and length and breadth of this enormous prerogative. 
Who can fail to see that it encroaches on the province 
of the civil authority? Is it not plain that every other 
jurisdiction known among men is practically annihi- 
lated by this monstrous assumption? Of course, any 
amount of sophistry is employed, in certain quarters, 
to allay apprehension, and conceal the formidable na- 
ture of this prerogative which the Vatican Council has 
laid in the hand of the Pope of Rome. But there is 
no room for doubting as to its real character and the 
proper effect. 

It may be said that every Christian is bound to obey 
God rather than man, whenever human law contra- 
venes the divine. But who does not see the difference 
between such an exercise of Christian liberty, guided 
by the conscience of the individual, and the creation 
of a tribunal which is to decide all questions of this 
class for millions of its subjects, who are bound to its 
footstool? The Church of Rome is a compact organ- 
ization of priests, a self-perpetuating corporation; and 
now, to the head of this corporation is given the right 
and duty of deciding ethical questions—such as enter 
into all legislation that is of a very important charac- 
ter—not for himself alone, but for multitudes of the 
citizens and subjects of other governments, who are 
taught that they must obey him under the penalty of 
eternal damnation. Here isa society, or the head of 
a society, who stands as the Vicar of Christ, to rule 
the souls of men in moral and spiritual things, in order 
that they may live as they ought on earth and be pre- 
pared for heaven. Obedience to him is the first duty. 
How is it practicable to avoid a conflict with that 
other institution, the province of which includes so 
much that belongs to the sphere of human duty? Tn- 
less the State is to abdicate its power, and receive with 
docility, the directions of the Church, such conflicts 
must arise. It is always open to the ecclesiastics, in 
countries where Romanism prevails, to anathematize 
contumacious rulers, and, by this agency and by kin- 
dred means, to kindle disaffection, and thus disturb 
and distract tne civil community. 

Collision between the Romish hierarchy and political 
society, as constituted at present among civilized na- 
tions, is not a mere abstract possibility, depending on 
the relation of rival theories to one another. It is an 
actual fact. The disputes in regard to marriage which 
have ,been carried on with so much ardor in recent 
times, in Italy and elsewhere, are one example of the 
way in which the claims of the priesthood clash with 
the law and policy even of Catholic governments. But 
the most pertinent and impressive illustration is derived 
from the controversy respecting education. All Chris- 
tian governments feel the necessity of seeing that the 
people are educated. Monarchical states acknowledge 
this, both as a moral obligation, and on imperative 
grounds of expediency. Only an intelligent and edu- 
cated nation can be strong even in military contests. 
Republican countries are bound by every motive of 
duty and policy to educate the whole people; for the 
people are the fountain of legislation. They share in 
the government itself by electing the rulers, and by 
being eligible themselves to places of magistracy. The 
founders of the American commonwealths had a pro- 
found sense of the indispensable importance of public 
education by the State. Without it they knew that 
there would not be a thinking, independent, wise and 
moral body of citizens. What is the position of the 
Romish Church on this great question? Why, it is a 
settled thing that Catholic children and youth shall be 
instructed only by the priesthood and their appointed 
agents. This principle has been enunciated by popes, 
inferior prelates, and councils, until it has become a 
commonplace of Roman Catholic doctrine. The largest 
concessions that fall short of an entire surrender to 
this demand are of no avail. Gladstone’s government 
broke down—and, were it possible, it ought to have 
been broken down a hundred times—in consequence 
of his vain effort to pacify the Catholic ecclesiastics by 
the culpable and mischievous concession which would 
have left modern history and philosophy out of the 
system of liberal education! There may be a tempo- 
rary reserve in localities where for the Catholic clergy 
to demand everything would be to lose everything; 
but she ground taken by the authorities of that Church 
is perfectly clear and definite: They demand that the 
young of their Church shall be educated under the 
auspices of the Church; and, more than this, they de- 
mand the proportionate share of the public money 
appropriated to schools to defray the expense of this 
sort of training. It would be crimmal and suicidal to 
comply with this requirement. Is a republican State 
to commit the folly of paying the hierarchy of the 
Romish Church for indoctrinating its future citizens 
with the creed of Trent, and of the Vatican Council, 
including the new dogma of Papal impeccability in 
ethical teaching? The alternative is to eliminate what- 
ever can fairly be considered sectarian instruction 
from public schools of every grade. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the hierarchy will be no better 
satisfied when this is done. Then the schools are de- 
nounced as atheistic. Schools, in the judgment of the 
ruling party in the Church of Rome, if they are not 
Roman Catholic, are either Protestant or infidel. It is 
our deliberate judgment, that this extreme party which 
now holds the reips in the Catholic Church is to be: 
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firmly resisted. To be sure, they set up the plea of 
conscience. But they plant themselves against the 
mature maxims of Christian civilization, the necessary 
bulwarks of free government and of an enlightened 
political society. The plea of conscience will not avail. 
There are conscientious polygamists, but the laws will 
not tolerate their polygamy. If they do not like the 
laws, they must emigrate to some community where 
their consciences will not be molested. The reading of 
the Protestant version of the Bible in schools we should 
not insist on; since this practice may, perhaps, be ob- 
noxious to the charge of sectarianism, Yet the En- 
glish Bible is a classic of so vast an influence on the 
culture and literature of the whole English-speaking 
race, that an acquaintance with it seems essential to a 
literary education; and we are of opinion that it would 
be no violation of the right of conscience if it were to 
be studied, from this motive, in all institutions of 
learning which are supported by the State. The chief 
objection to such a proceeding would be the miscon- 
struction to which it would be exposed. 

Toleration is not the allowing to every individual 
everything which is thought by himaright. It is not 
religious persecution for a State to protect itself 
against organized bodies which aim to sap its founda- 
tions, and which conceal political plots under a cloak 
of religious profession. Jesuitism, as Goldwin Smith 
has lately remarked, is generally a synonym of con- 
spiracy. The expulsion of the Jesuit Society from 
European countries in the last century was the work 
of Roman Catholic statesmen. When ecclesiastics en- 
ter into political schemes, they cannot take shelter be- 
hind the robes of their sacred office. A secret society 
of such a character is one of the most formidable ene- 
mies of true liberty. 

Then there is the old theory that heresy is to be pun- 
ished, and to be extirpated by force. The office of the 
State, it has been taught by popes and Catholic doc- 
tors, embraces the obligation to visit incorrigible er- 
rorists with pains and penalties of the severest nature. 
It is significant that the Ultramontane organs in 
Europe, so far from repudiating the doctrine of coer- 
cion as inculcated and practiced in the middle ages, 
avow and defend it. It is a difficult thing for the 
Church of Rome to repudiate this dogma of prisecu- 
tion without confessing its own fallibility in questions 
of morals. There is no probability that this hateful 
theory will be renounced until the Romish Church 
shall have undergone a thorough reform. 

We are constrained to believe, to use the language of 
a distinguished and liberal-minded English historian, 
in a recent letter, that the Romish Church “is the de- 
termined enemy of civil and religious liberty.” The 
anti-sectarian and charitable spirit which has been 
steadily growing in the Protestant bodies, in connec- 
tion with the prevalent indifferentism of the times, 
operates to hinder many from perceiving this fact, and 
inclines many to think better and to hope more from 
Romanism than anything in its history or present 
attitude warrants. 








A PRAYER, 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 
bhp ee and tired, and worn, 
/Y Loathing what is, dreading what is to be, 


Shrinking from burdens that must still be borne, 
Father, [ come to thee! 


I lay my burdens down 
One moment, that my hands thy cross may take; 
When shall I lift them up to take the crown 
Given for Christ’s dear sake? 


I’m wearied with the heat, 
And still the sands grow hotter ’neath my tread; 
Beside no cool streams walk my aching feet, 
No shade is o’er my head. 


I come to thee for rest, 
Bringing Thee love and trust—both weak through pain; 
Oh, lift me till I lie upon Thy breast, 
Love me to peace again. 


And lay thy precious hand, 
In softest touches, on my head to-day, 
And let me by thine own strong breath be fanned 
Through all the desert way. 


“Then, though my heart be sad, 
Though I am weary and the way seem long, 
"Thy blessed presence here shall make me glad, 
In Thee I shall be strong. 








SELF. 


‘TT\HE interminable controversy between the 

Utilitarians and the Intuitives has been fanned 
of late into fitful fiames by the death of John Stuart 
Mill. His admirers, indeed, are from both parties. 
“They recognize in his character, and at least in the in- 
tentions of his life-work, some of the results which are 
arrived at by both of the opposing theories. But none 
the less they cross their swords over his dead body, 
‘and with fresh enthusiasm renew the old contest. 

The focus of the struggle between the absolute-right 
men and the advocates of the happiness theory, so far 
as we can make it out, seems to be self: its true place; 
its right to be considered; its just due. What is good 
and praiseworthy in the pursuit of that which pleases 
me? That is the troublesome question. Not merely 
what is allowable in the claims of self, but what is 
benevolent and noble, and, in the highest sense, normal. 

You will find thoughtful men who declare that 
every action is “ selfish,’ and that this results unavoid- 





ably from the constitution of the human mind. You 
cannot discover a motive which influences to voluntary 
action, they say, unless it proffers some “‘ gratification ”’ 
—some pleasure—higher or lower in kind. 

Then strong, self-denying men rise up in a grand 
spirit of indignant unselfishness, and denounce this. 
They stigmatize it as mean, degrading, and every way 
contemptible. Do what is right, they cry, and let the 
consequences take care of themselves. Duty is your 
motive, ete. 

What makes it your duty ? asks the utilitarian. How 
do you discover, for example, that doing good to 
others, aud not cruelty, is your duty? 

You feel it, answers the modern stoic. How do you 
know that sweet is sweet, or beauty, beauty? It ends 
in your consc‘ousness. It is like an instinct. Right is 
right, and you perceive it intuitively. You cannot 
analyze it. 

You beg the question, is the reply. I think you can 
analyze it. And so far from its being an intuition, I 
am convinced we have satisfactory reasons to believe 
that it is a matter of judgment. Multitudes of men 
have thought cruelty right; and have exulted in it— 
some of them—and some have held themselves to it— 
conscientious inquisitors inflicting tortures—as a self- 
denying duty. Your instinct of “right” has led to 
terrible things, my friend. 

And, beside this, the strong probability of its being 
capable of analysis is patent in the undeniable fact 
that when used in any other relation whatever, the 
idea conveyed by the word “right” is not simple. It 
is always resolvable into that which is fitted to effect 
some specific purpose. Your watch is “right’’ when 
it is fitted to keep time; your knife, when fitted to 
cut; your pen, to write; your eye, tosee; and govern- 
ment is right when it is fitted to secure and to promote 
the general welfare. Alwuys ‘right’ means that 
which is fitted to an end. And when you come to ask 
what is morally right, if you would treat the question 
philosophically, and not sentimentally, you have got 
to find what end is to be promoted. 

And so they plunge into the confusing and seemingly 
alternating victories of the unending fight- 

Now we have lene sive over the hope that some 
vue 1s to come down like a god into the battle and de- 
termine the mighty contest. But there are a few 
things we do hope for. For one thing, we spectators 
would all like to have the combatants “fight fair.” 
Even scholarly, clear-souled men, like Lecky, are sadly 
prone, in their protracted struggle to hit below the 
belt. They sneer at happiness—and this while some of 
them are very active to promote it; they use oppro- 
brious epithets. They do not fairly present the utili- 
arian theory as it is held by some of its best advocates 
to-day. They load it down with all the eruviw which 
it has been casting off, from time to time, for twenty 
centuries or more, and then hold it up in the light of 
the present as that which its friends admire and fight 
for. They politely aver that it is a groveling and per- 
nicious doctrine whose legitimate effect would be the 
eager jostling race, each for his own good, and so the 
endless collisions of selfishness. But its defenders 
affirm that it is the grandest and most beneficent of all 
theories. It harmonizes all interests. It satisfies the 
just claims of the individual, and in 2 way that most 
efficiently promotes the general good. It does not 
swallow up all stars in the sun, but gives to each its 
orbit and its work. It is the purest, noblest, com- 
pletest of all beliefs. It is life—healthful, free, ex- 
hilarating. Compared with useless “ right,’’ they sneer 
in turn, “right”? which has no utility is “good for 
nothmg”’ beyond the satisfying of an instinct or an 
intuition. Utilitarianism is what a fertile, fruitful, 
happy country is to adesert. Now all this is not in the 
interest of truth. And there ought to be, in every con- 
troversy over important matters, and in this one pre- 
eminently, a willingness to look with the eyes of your 
antagonist, and from his stand-point, when you ure the 
listener or reader; and when you return to your own 
side, a willingness to remember what you have seen. 
We would have each give the other credit for whatever 
truth he has discovered and illustrated. It is better 
that all true men should be co-workers, and not com- 
batants. Neither the utilitarians nor the intuitionists 
are advocates of a theory that is devoid of truth. The 
discussion otherwise would have ended long ago. And 
the spirit of friendly fairness would lead them, we are 
convinced, to another thing we would all like to see. 

These earnest thinkers, and especially those of them 
who are Christians, can meet and shake hands, on com- 
mon ground. Both sides are the hearty enemies of sel- 
fishness. Both regard the general good of intelligent 
creatures as preponderating when weighed against the 
good of,the individual. They both believe in following 
promptly, spontaneously, the requirements of duty, 
without calculating how much good is to result to self 
from it. And so they both believe in self-denial and 
self-sacrifice, and make the cross of Jesus the center of 
their common praise. In all these things they are in 
cordial sympathy. 

It is because of these agreements that the intuition- 
ists and utilitarians so often find themselves working 
side by side. And it strikes us as possible, that so far 
as the state of mind which they desire to promote is 
concerned, they may be thatching different sides of 
the same roof. Occasionally they see each others’ 
heads; sometimes look right into each others’ eyes; 
and we do not despair of seeing them one day sitting 
amicably together on the ridge-pole. 

In another article we will try to show how much 





more nearly these men think alike, and how much 
more frequently they strike honest blows at a common 
enemy, than, in the dust and confusion of the battle, 
they are aware. G. A. H. 





CHRISTIANS IN HEAVEN. 
BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 

N a former article upon this subject it was 
shown that Christians, when they die, become an- 
gels, and that the angels take a deep interest in the 
affairs which are transpiring upon this globe. Let it 
now be remarked, in the third place, that angels in 
heaven, who were once men and women in this world, 
must, more than others, far more than any other 
angels, watch those events on earth which affect the 
weal or woe of the friends who are left behind them. 

How much deeper must their interest be in these 
scenes than that of the angels who have always lived 
in heaven? This world has been their home, the 
theater of all their conflicts, the place of their new 
birth, the residence of friends whom they have loved 
with affection which can never die. Here they have 
wept tears of anguish. Here they have smiled in 
ecstasy of bliss. 

Think of a patriot soldier boy, in our late war, far 
away in the distant South. Weary leagues are inter- 
posed between him and his rural Northern home. He 
has a loving heart, and his eyes were dimmed with 
tears as he left his native cottage, and he knew that 
the prayers of all its inmates would follow him in his 
perilous wanderings. 

And now, in his remote encampment, how intense 
his yearnings for letters from those loved ones! He 
wishes to hear everything about father, mother, 
sisters, brothers—about the flood in the brook and the 
tree the gale blew down; about weddings and funerals. 
There is nothing too trivial to interest him. Who is 
there of thousands of his regiment so anxious as he to 
hear about the home he has left? 

We have an ambassador at the Court of Russia. His 
position renders him a peer of the highest lords. In 
the palace of the Empire he is an honored guest. Has 
he forgotten America? Has he ceased to take an in- 
terest in the great questions which agitate our national 
life? Has he forgotten the home of his childhood? 
Thousands of miles of ocean separate him from the 
scenes of his early life. But the surging billows which 
intervene cannot wash out his fond memories. Dis- 
tance does but add to the intensity of his yearnings to 
hear from the loved ones there. 

Mourning widow, your Christian husband has died. 
He has cast a longing, lingering, loving eye upon his 
wife and children as he took his departure. He is now 
an angelin heaven. His brother angels take an inter- 
est in ‘all that is transpiring here. Doesnot he? Their 
unseen wings often pierce our serene skies, and their 
noiseless footsteps often tread our pavements and our 
chambers. Is he never lured here by love’s resistless 
yearnings? 

They have never lived here. He has. They have no 
wife or child here. He has. They have never sinned, 
repented, found a Saviour here. He has. Does he not 
then feel an interest in earthly scenes which they can- 
not feel? Yes, he does; hedoes. When you are moist- 
ening your pillow with tears, he may be bending over 
you and lovingly kissing those tears from your eyes. 

Orphan child, your sainted father has not forgotten 
you. All the excitements of the camp cannot induce 
the absent soldier to forget his home. All the splen- 
dors of the palace and of the court cannot lead the 
absent ambassador to forget his country and the loved 
ones he has left behind. 

All the joys of heaven—its splendors, its songs, its 
hallelujahs, its inexpressible and unimaginable bliss— 
cannot influence the sainted husband and father to 
forget the wife and child left in his earthly home. 

As God can be everywhere at all times—spirit being 
independent of space and time—so can, perhaps, the 
departed saint, lifted up to a spiritual existence, and 
thus a partaker of the divine nature, share all the 
rapture of heaven, and yet be cognizant of all that is 
transpiring on earth. The angels may also be endowed 
with powers of locomotion of which we can form but 
the faintest conception. “The speed of angels time 
counts not.”” Like the flash of thought they can be 
here or there. 

The loved one, who has gone to heaven and is now 
an angel in those realms, may be also still with you. 
He may enter your home, share all your joys, witness 
all your struggles, and sympathize in your griefs. 

You, reader, perhaps the child of a sainted father or 
mother, as you here catch a faint glimpse of your 
heavenly home, feel a new impulse to seek a retreat 
in that happy land. You breathe the prayer of peni- 
tence, and give feeble utterance to the yearnings for 
holiness. Your angel father or mother may be watch- 
ing over those emotions with angelic, with Christ-like 
love—with joy and sympathy such as celestial spirits 
only can comprehend. All the angels are active ser- 
vants of God in the great work of the world’s redemp- 
tion. ‘‘Know ye not,” says Paul, “that they are all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to taose 
who shall be the heirs of salvation?” 

There is, perhaps, some young man, now reading this 
page, who has a mother in heaven—an angel there. 
This young man, as he ponders these truths, and 
thinks of a sainted mother’s love and prayers, says, in 
his inmost soul, ‘God helping me, I wilt be a Chris- 
tian.” Tears moisten his eyes as he exclaims, in a 
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voice which no earthly ear can hear, “ Jesus, thou Son 
of God, I come to thee, weary and heavy laden. Oh, 
give me rest.” 

No one on earth knows of that momentous change 
now taking place in his soul, and which is lifting him 
from the doom of the lost to the mansions of the blest. 

“There is joy,’ we are told, “in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.”” Does 
not then this mother, think you, one of the angels, re- 
joice over her son’s conversion? With anguish she 
has given him birth. She has, in baptism, dedicated 
him to God. Through long and loving hours she has 
sung at his cradle, 

** Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed.” 

And can she now, when all her fondest hopes are 
being answered, and all her fervent prayers are being 
fulfilled, can she call upon other angels, stranger 
angels, to watch over and guard her child, and yet she, 
now an angel herself, does she cease to love him? Does 
she neglect him, forget him? Impossible. 

No; penitent, weeping son, your sainted angel 
mother, in spirit, is with you. Her invisible wings 
brood over you, her dear, dear boy. She sheds such 
tears of rapture over your conversion as only angels 
can shed. Soon in heaven’s mansions she will clasp 
you again to her loving heart. 

Perhaps even now her purple pinions flash through 
the skies as she carries back the tidings of her son’s 
redemption. And now she is in the midst of the celes- 
tial city. And now she proclaims to the angels clus- 
tered around her, ‘‘My son, my beloved son, has be- 
come a Christian.’’ And now all the bells of heaven 
are ringing, and all the choirs of heaven are pealing, 
and all the voices of heaven are shouting in joyful 
hallelujahs. 

Mother, your boy, perhaps, has died far away from 
you on the field of battle. He was a Christian. As 
the insensibility of death stole over him, his last moan 
was, ‘‘ Mother, dear, dear mother.”’ 

And now he is an angel in heaven. Does he forget 
you? He may be your appointed guardian angel. If 
God cemmissions angels to minister to those who shall 
be the heirs of salvation, who so proper to be sent to 
you, for your celestial guardian, as your own dear 
angel boy? 





LYING FOR THE GOOD OF SOULS. 
BY ADAM STWIN. 


STORY, good enough to be true, is told of 

a distributor of religious reading, the serenity 

of whose pious labor in an army hospital was one day 
broken by a burst of irreverent laughter. 

“Look here, stranger!” cried the impenitent pa- 
triot, holding up a pair of mutilated stumps and a 
tract on the sin of dancing; “‘ you don’t expect to 
convert me to that doctrine, do you?” 

There is a fearful amount of intended religious effort 
that is quite as ill-judged as the colporter’s appeal to 
the legless soldier; especially in Sunday-schools, the 
favorite stamping-ground of zealous but not over- 
wise friends of youth. The mania for “illustration” 
seems to blind a good many earnest people to the im- 
portant fact that untruths are treacherous aids, and 
that it is not safe to erect a religious faith on a founda- 
tion that will not bear subsequent examination. The 
plainest verity becomes an object of suspicion when 
too closely associated with error; and when the young 
mind discovers that the arguments and illustrations 
used to impress religious truth on it are weak and un- 
worthy, the truth is very apt to be rejected for its bad 
company. I speak not only from my own personal 
experience, but from an extensive acquaintance with 
the religious history of young men. The revolt against 
religion, and the contempt which so many young men 
feel for the religious instruction of their childhood, 
arise very largely from the nonsense with which such 
instruction has been intimately involved. If Sunday- 
school teachers would only bear in mind that zeal and 
good intentions are no sufficient substitute for truth 
and common sense, they would have less occasion, I 
think, to deplore the perversity of youth. 

The cool assurance with which impossible “ facts”’ 
are habitually paraded by popular Sunday-school in- 
structors and writers of Sundsy-school literature, for 
the illustration and enforcement of religious and 
moral truth, would be amusing if the effect were not 
so deplorable. I recall a characteristic instance. At 
a union meeting of the Sunday-school teachers of this 
city, a young clergyman—an enthusiastic Sunday- 
school man—took the platform to tell how he would 
present the lesson on the list for the ensuing Sabbath. 
“The subject was the uplifting of the brazen serpent in 
the wilderness. Of course the application involved 
the comparison of sins to snakes. By the usual logic 
of such occasions it was necessary, too, that every type 
of iniquity should have a corresponding type of crea- 
ture in the aphidian world. The result was a display 
of Herpetology as marvelou: as it was original. 

The fact that his snakes were altogether the creation 
of his own ill-instructed ii .zination did not stagger 
the reverend teacher in tf, least. No more did the 
fact that the excellence of lily motives was no justifica- 
tion for statements devoid ‘truth. For half-an-hour 
he ran on glibly and impre=ively after this fashion: 

“Then, children, there’s vnother kind of snake, a 
most dangerous snake. It’s zbout so long’’ (measuring 
ou his arm). ‘It’s so smal? and sly you could hardly 





see it in the grass. It is fearfully venomous. It lurks 
in the traveler’s path or hides in the bushes by the 
way-side waiting for a chance to bite somebody. If it 
fails, it will follow the traveler hour after hour, all 
day: long, through the woods, to creep under his 
blankets when he is asleep at night, and kill him! 

“Do you know what sins are like those wicked little 
snakes? 

“They are the small bésetting sins,” ete., etc., ete. 

The moral intended was a very good one, no doubt; 
but what if the listener’s attention was wholly di- 
verted from it by the preposterous untruthfulness of 
the snake story? If Johnny knows that such persistent 
‘“ maliciousness”’ is not in the nature of snakes, and, if 
it were, that a six-inch crawler would find it over- 
hard to keep up with a traveler’s progress all day, 
will he not be likely to think more of the silliness of 
the story than of the need of guarding against beset- 
ting sins? 

While waiting for service to begin, last Sunday, I 
picked up a Sunday-school paper that had been left 
in the pew. The first article that caught my eye told 
of the conversion of a wicked young atheist whose eyes 
were opened to the fact that there must be a God by a 
very affecting observation in nature—or rather Sun- 
day-school nature. The affair was related circumstan- 
tially. The young blasphemer was wandering in a 
South American forest, when he saw a bird in evident 
distress. Looking closer he saw—so the story runs—a 
serpent coiling up the tree towards the bird’s nest. 
Finding its cries of no avail, the bird flew away, but 
returned directly, bearing in its little bill a branch 
with leaves, which it placed over the hen-bird sitting 
on the nest. This done, it flew to the tree-top and 
poured forth its joy in a pean of victory. The snake 
writhed its way to the nest, then fled precipitately. 
Of course the interested atheist ceased his blaspheming 
long enough to climb the tree to see what had caused 
the discomfiture of the serpent. It was not an olive 
branch the bird had brought, but a sprig from a 
poisonous vine which snakes dare not approach. 

The wicked young man shinned down the tree, ask- 
ing himself, “‘ Who told the bird of its only means of 
protection?”’ There could be but one answer: there- 
fore the fool ceacod to say in his heart, etc., ete. 
The embellishments of the story ana tue moralizing 
are necessarily omitted. The moral of it is plain. 

Snake stories are proverbially questionable; but one 
can feel no twinge of doubt in regard to this. It 
makes one rather feel like the irate parent who, can- 
ing his son for a similar offense, exclaimed, ‘* Mind, 
now; I don’t lick you for lying, but for telling such an 
absurd and preposterous lie!” 

If inventions of the sort were frankly given as fables, 
parables, or the like, the effect would be different; but 
they are recited as actual verities to ilustrate—or 
worse, to demonstrate—the grandest truths of Chris- 
tianity. Whether their untruth is discovered at the 
time, or later, the result is disastrous. Youth, proud 
of its astuteness, apt to be impulsive in its reasoning, 
and not without a wholesome contempt for chicane, is 
all too ready to respond to such untruthful arguments 
with—not “ What a foolish advocate!’’ but—“‘ How 
weak must the cause be which rests on such flimsy 
foundations!” - 

The worst enemy, says an Eastern proverb, is a 
friend who lacks discretion. 


BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY, 

















CHAPTER VI. 
TWO LETTERS. 


HE statistics of the Post-Office demonstrate 
that a huge portion of that’linterchange of 
thoughts and feelings, commands, desires, inquiries, 
and advices, which constitutes a civilized life, is carried 
on by means of letters. Strike off the Post-Office and 
what is life? Steam enables people to leave one an- 
other; electricity helps them to frighten one another 
with sudden tidings; it is in letters that they console, 
consult, converse with one another. How can the 
story-teller, aiming to give a true picture of times and 
manners, leave out letters? 

Here are Philip and Alice Russell parted by fate—he 
to enter on a new and active career; sho to wait and 
watch, and possibly to weep, for him in womanly and 
sisterly fashion, but each to remain most dear and 
powerful in the other’s soul. It would be foolish and 
false to depict his stirring adventures without tracing 
through them the silver cord of her influence, or to 
set forth her quiet life as a cloistered seclusion, severed 
from his busy one. Hence, I must insert somewhat of 
their correspondence. But Ispare my reader the let- 
ters which Philip wrote to his friend Morton’s daily 
newspaper. The humorous description of sea-sickness ; 
the gorgeous account of the tropic splendors of the 
Isthmus; the complimentary notice of the captain of 
the ship of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company; the 
rapture about the Golden Gate; the glow of statistical 
fervor over the population and prospects of San Fran- 


_cisco; the dilate description of the wondrous climate, 


the enormous fruits, the golden treasures (both in grain 
and in alluvium and quartz), possessed or produced 
by California,—all these attracted comment in their 
time; and. Philip made a book of them su*sequently, 
which was a very readable book, in spite of its alter- 
nate gushing euology and satire slightly overdone. I 





shall not quote those letters, but it must be remem- 
bered that Alice read them with intense interest, re- 
garding them as really addressed to herself. This was, 
indeed, what Philip had said of them in excusing him- 
self for replying with such brief private notes to her 
full and free epistles. She wrote untiringly; and he 
could not but reply under the disadvantage of fatigue. 
Either he was physically cxhausted with travel, or he 
was tired of the topics which he had just been elab- 
orately treating for the public. But Alice understood 
him thoroughly; and their correspondence went on, 
as many of their conversations used to do, with long 
speeches on one side, short ones on the other, and per- 
fect smypathy on both. 

Here is the letter he received by the first steamer 
after his arrival in San Francisco :— 

BAyYPort, September, 186—. 

My DEAR PuHrLiP:—The note you sent back from 
Sandy Hook, and the one you mailed from Aspinwall 
(I wish they would call it Colon, as the Spaniards 
do; of course Mr. Aspinwall deserves to have that, or 
any other place named after him; but when [ think of 
brave old Christopher coming out of the East with his 
quaint and clumsy caravels to stumble on the shores 
of a new world while seeking a new way to the old, I 
feel that his name should remain on the place which 
has really become, at last, the gate to Cipango and 
Cathay. Now wait, while I unravel this sentence, and 
get ready a verb that will agree in number and person 
with my subject, and in mood and tense with my 
object!) gave me much pleasure. You need n’t apolo- 
gize for short letters; I would rather have them from 
you than long ones, Think that over, dear boy! It 
has a great many meanings; and one of them is this, 
that I can read your sketches of travel better in print 
than in your very literary handwriting. The typo- 
graphical errors, of which there are not many, are as 
good as conundrums. I fancy I should like to learn 
type-setting, not in order to set type, but merely to 
understand better the mistakes of those who do. These 
substitutions and upside-downs and queer traxs- 
positions, so different from mistakes of the pen or the 
tongue, must have their reasons in the peculiar 
operations, of which I confess my netions are very 
dim, but which printers must perform thousands of 
times before ever I get a newspaper. 

Your description of Colon was splendid. Mr. Morton 
sent it over to me, marked, and I wrote him a note on 
my best perfumed paper, with the anchor crest, to 
thank him. I think I can see the lazy, one-story town 
galvanized into activity by the arrival of tho steamer; 
the shining black stevedores; the stately, shabby 
orange and banana women, trailing their long skirts 
in the street; the little Columbian soldiers, stagzering 
pompously under arms: but here I am describing it 
all over again to you! You would say, carrying coals 
to Colon; but I scorn such college jokes! Confess, dear 
boy, that was very like one of your worst. 

That trip across the Isthmus must be like a dream of 
the tropics; it is so short and swift, with an ocean 
journey at either end. Perhaps you do not know that 
the few lines you added about that and about Panama 
were in time for the steamer, and so got published with 
the rest. What a wonderful old town Panama must 
be; how different from anything we have in America! 
Of course, I mean the United States when I say 
America; it is very funny to think of those foreigners 
down there calling themselves Americans too. 

I suppose it is a foolish criticisin; but it seemed to 
me as if you represented all the poor and ignorant 
people very accurately, so far as outward appearance 
goes, but without any reference to their souls, that is 
to say, their real selves. Does it not trouble you—I am 
sure it does trouble me—to reflect that they have cares 
and responsibilities and fears and sins, and to wonder 
what is the meaning of it all—as you said, you remem- 
ber, that sweet, sad, sacred sunset night? I confess, 
your philosophical difficulties do not touch me; but I 
do shudder when I think of “the world that lieth in 
wickedness.”” It does not make me doubt the love of 
God, for that I surely know; but it makes me marvel 
at the “hiding of his power.’’ I know that you could 
not write such thoughts as these in your newspaper 
letter, but did you not feel them? Were the natives 
of the Isthmus and the priests of Panama merely 
picturesque to your eyes, or were they also pathetio to 
your sympathetic heart? 

But you will want to learn something about my 
occupations and welfare. There is little to tell; you 
know the programme so well. Old Mrs. Vane chape- 
rons me about, when I need any guardianship. Her 
son Francis has just returned from Paris, and Isabella 
has made a briliant début this season; though, properly 
speaking, the informal way in which one slides into 
society at a watering-place is not a début. Isabella 
will make a success; they all say so. It is wonderful 
how she holds her own in conversation with everybody. 
Even the learned doctors and professors are bewitched 
by her pretty vivacity. The other day, she was over at 
our cottage, and spent the afternoon with me. Francis 
Vane and Mr. Morton (who is here, taking his editorial 
vacation of two weeks) came in to tea. Nobody else— 
except Aunt Margaret, who listens to modern con- 
versation, you know, with a puzzled look, as if we 
were all talking Chinese, and then comes out suddenly 
with something that is quaint and odd, and goes to the 
bottom of the matter, after all. 

I wish Aunt Margaret had always lived with us; it 
would have done her good, and us too. She is so placid 
and quiet in her way of looking at all these questions 
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that seem to me pew andstrange. Itseems just as if she 
had heard it all before, somehow, or at least recognized 
old friends and foes under the new disguises. You know, 
when father went off to sea, she stayed with grand- 
father alone at that quiet country parsonage of South- 
field; and he lived to be so old that, when he died, she 
was old herself. It was quite hard for to come here 
and abide with me, giving up her lonesome life. But 
I had the west bedroom fitted up with her own fur- 
niture, and all grandfather’s books put on shelves along 
one wall; and she feels quite at home there. She must 
have been a wonderfully learned woman in her day. 
Distinguished people used to correspond with her, and 
there was nothing she did not read, up to a certain 
time. But newspapers and modern books she has 
never got used to. “Old friends for me,” she says, 
smilingly, and reads over again the theology and phil- 
osophy and history and romance of a generation ago. 
But I must write you more another time about Aunt 
Margaret. What I meant to tell was about our tea- 
party. 

Francis Vane, you know, has been staying in Europe 
for some mysterious purpose—to perfect his mind and 
manners, I presume, and prepare him to be a broker 
in Wall Street, whichis what he is determined to be- 
come. He is certainly polite and pleasant, but not 
earnest. I mean, you cannot make out from what he 
says that he has sincere belief or interest in anything. 
Now you, dear boy, have your way of teasing and 
mocking people. In fact, it is the way almost all men 
talk now-a-days, at least to women; and Aunt Mar- 
garet says, ‘“‘ Bless you, child, it’s nothing new.” But 
then I know you have something deeper, and I can see 
through your surface-talk. Perhaps I could do the 
same by Mr. Vane, if I cared enough for him to try. 
As this is not the case, he sometimes irritates me. 

Well, there he was; and Isabella, with her gushing 
sentiment and gushing humor and gushing sympathy ; 
and Mr. Morton, as good-natured and cool and out- 
spoken as usual. So you see we made quite a varied 
party. Francis told us a number of amusing stories 
about his travels, and one in particular, an adventure 
that happened to him in trying to cross from Mantua 
to Florence, while Garibaldi’s army lay between. They 
stopped him as a suspicious character, and sent him 
under guard to Bologna, where he was detained several 
days, though not at all confined. But, because he was 
an American, some Red Republicans rescued him by 
the simple expedient of going to the police-office and 
getting his passport, which the authorities did not like 
to refuse. So the next morning he went off comfort- 
ably enough in the diligence. There was very little in 
the story, but his lazy indifferent way of telling it kept 
us on the qui vive. You never know what to expect 
from these tantalizing nonchalant people. At any 
moment, they may out with a thrilling incident. 

“What a commonplace end!” exclaimed Isabella. 
“*You never have any real adventures, Frank; you are 
always getting into the beginning of-a scrape, and 
then getting out in the most ordinary ways by the 
railroad or the diligence!” 

“Like the Dutchman,” said I, “ who, when he saw 
that the ship was about to sink, took his hat and 

«stepped ashore; though, on second thought, that was 
certainly not commonplace.” 

‘*Taking the cars or the stage,’’ remarked Mr. Mor- 
ton, “is as truly romantic as mounting a red roan 
steed and escaping at a gallop. The times and manners 
have changed; but—pardon the originality of the ob- 
servation—the human feelings are the same. Your 
brother, Miss Alice, will find romance enough in the 
free life of the West. And as for Frank’s Italian ad- 
venture, I dare say if he had embellished it as he 
might have done, and as many a traveler would have 
done, he could have made it thrilling enough to suit 
Miss Isabella.”’ ; 

The allusion to you, dear boy, brought tears into my 
eyes, and reminded me, moreover, that you had left a 
box of cigars in the sideboard. So I told the’ gentle- 
men, if they woulé adjourn to the piazza, we would 
keep them company. It was a little chilly, and Aunt 
Margaret stayed in-doors; but Isabella and I put on 
our shawls, and the gentlemen their hats; and the 
beautiful aspect of the harbor and the island, under a 
full moon, made us loath to go indoors. Francis did 
not talk much for a while; he had had his innings, he 
said, at the table; and so the other three of us had the 
talk to ourselves. 2 

“Mr. Morton,” said Isabella, ‘‘ what do you suppose 
is the reason of the habit of travelers to exaggerate 
their stories?”’ 

' “The same, I fancy,’”’ replied Mr. Morton, “as that 
which makes clergymen so dogmatic in the pulpit. 
‘They are not liable to be interrupted or gainsaid by 
their listeners. Moreover, the listeners themselves, in 
both cases, are partly to blame. We enjoy both ser- 
mons and travels in proportion to the ‘strong situa- 
tions’ they involve, whether of doctrine or adventure. 
When the Reverend Doctor guides us along the dizzy 
verge of Responsibility, the precipices of Fate and 
Will being on either side, or brings us face to face with 
scientific Infidelity, which he destroys triumphantly at 
a blow, we feel a calm satisfaction, not found in hum- 
bler expositions of mere duty, or plain meditations of 
sin and repentance. Why did the Reverend Doctor 
spend so much time and money in a theological ed- 
ucation, if not to have thoughts and words out of the 
common line? And so we feel about travelers. We 
rate them often, according to the wonders they have 
seen. If a man is to circumnavigate the world only to 





find that it is full of ordinary people, trying to earna 
living, with occasional thieves and savages trying to 
steal one, what is the use, we think, of all his trouble? 
He must bring home strange curiosities and marvellous 
stories, or he is a mere bagman, and we will none of 
him. But of course we are angry when his big stories 
are disproved. We are like children, eager to hear of 
giants and monsters; but we are not half so willing as 
children to enjoy the wonderful, without demanding 
that it shall be indorsed as literal. They are willing to 
be amused; we want to be deceived.” 

“Don’t critics sometimes exaggerate?” said I, 
pointedly. 

Mr. Morton paused a moment, and then replied, 
frankly, “‘ Yes; always, I am afraid. We put a mag- 
nifying-glass over the subjects we examine, to see 
them more clearly; or, perhaps, we also exaggerate to 
suit the public taste. For we bring our wares to 
market, you know, like other manufacturers; and we 
must do something to gain the attention of the public, 
or all our labor will be wasted. But I confess that I 
was carried away by the critic’s most dangerous 
temptation, the desire to be epigrammatical; and, as 
some one has remarked, injustice is the essence of an 
epigram.”’ 

“Well,” said Isabella, “I suppose your theories are 
all very fine; but I like to hear new things, and old 
things in new ways, and I don’t believe it is necessary 
to be commonplace in order to be true. Iam sure, Mr, 
Morton, you said’as much yourself, when you told Alice 
that her brother would find romance enough inthe 
West. But it is a privilege of critics to contradict 
themselves; I think a critic is a person who is on both 
sides at once.”’ 

‘Miss Vane,” said Mr. Morton with a bow, “ that is 
an epigram.”’ 

But I have run on so long that I cannot find room 
or time for more of the conversation. Isabella and 
Mr’. Morton kept it up, after that, in a very lively 
manner, getting less and less sincere, I thought, as they 
went on. fn fact, it was a pretty sort of game at talk, 
and I got very tired of it, so that I was even willing to 
accept Mr. Frank Vane’s company, and walk down to 
the “ Belvidere” at the foot of our lawn, and look at 
the moonlight on the harbor and the Sound. I had 
reeson to be sorry for this step, when I discovered that 
Mr. Vane considered it ‘the correct thing” to be sen- 
timental in the moonlight. I endured it as long as I 
could, for politeness’ sake, and then I told him frankly 
that I thought he had mistaken my capacity to appre- 
ciate his compliments. He pulled his mustache at that, 
and ejaculated, ‘‘By Jove! now that’s another epi- 
gram, Miss Alice. Very neatly put, that was. Awfully 
severe, though. You must n’t be so severe on me, now, 
really.” 

“Well, I won't,” said I, changing tactics suddenly, 
“for I want your opinion on a matter of business.” 

And with that I asked him what he thought of those 
railroad bonds, you know, and whether we had better 
sell now, and get into something more solid and cer- 
tain, or hold on for a better opportunity. I was 
surprised to see what 4 change came over him. He 
has n’t really gone into the stock-broker’s business 
himself; but he was a clerk for a while in his father’s 
office, and he has plentyof friends among the mem- 
bers of the craft. When he began to talk of business, 
he dropped his indolent airs and his affected sentiment, 
and I really felt awe-struck by the clear and rapid way 
in which he handled the case. He had recently heard 
that very road discussed by the knowing ones; and he 
was able to tell me why the bonds were now being 
quietly bought up, and by whom. It is part of some 
great scheme for through lines, which I will not stop 
to explain. When I spoke afterwards to Mr. Morton 
about it, he looked very much interested, and said he 
had suspected as much, and had half determined, as 
our agent, to keep the bonds awhile, though they have 
been so long unprofitable. But I don’t mean to fill my 
letter with business. Mr. Morton may keep you 
posted on that matter, if he chooses. All I wanted to 
do was to note that Mr. Vane grew positively en- 
thusiastic on the subject, rising at last to this height: 
“When you ’re interested in a railroad that runs east 
and west, bold on; some fellow will want it some day, 
as a connection. But the north and south roads are 
nothing but feeders—except, of course, the big ones.’’ 

“ Well, Mr. Vane,” I said, “you have certainly come 
pretty near an epigram this time. I am really much in- 
debted to you for your clear advice, which has made 
many points plain to me; and [ think we shall get on 


famously together if we confine ourselves to matters | 


on which we are both in earnest.’’ 

He did not attempt any reply, but sauntered at my 
side, in a sullen sort of meditation, back to the house. 
Tsabella and Mr. Morton rose as we approached, and we 
all went into the house together, and had some music. 

Dear boy, we missed your flute and your tenor, and 
one of us missed you, with all her heart. 

ALICE. 

It took Philip a good while to read this letter, 
although it was not written with that graceful illegi- 
bility which young ladies are apt to affect, nor was it 
hair-lined and shaded in the abominable Italian man- 
ner, nor criss-crossed like a palimpsest, after the 
fashion which our grandmothers adopted when postage 
was high. Alice Russell wrote what I call a truly lady- 
like hand; that is, she took as much care to save her 
correspondents from unnecessary trouble in making 
out her meaning as she would have taken to speak dis- 
tinctly if they had been present. When will people 





learn that mumbling and shouting and incoherence in 
pen-and-ink are not polite? 

Philip’s reply to this letter was dated from San Fran- 
cisco, before he went up into the mountains. Here it 
bB:— 

SAN FRANcisco, October, 186—. 

DEAR ALICE:—It is almost worth while to be separ- 
ated from you for the sake of getting such letters as 
the one I received yesterday. It was like one of our 
rare, long talks, with this drawback, that I got no 
chance to put in my oar, and this great advantage, 
that I can repeat the enjoyment of it whenever I 
choose, by pulling out the letter and reading it again; 
whereas, the best talk does evaporate, unless we catch 
it in the ink-bottle. 

I wish I could pour out my soul to you in reply. But 
in the first place, the work of writing for the press ex- 
hausts me somewhat, in the line of mere description; 
and, in the second place, I am too much bewildered by 
crowding facts and reflections to wish to ventilate at 
present, even to you, my deeper feelings. Sometimes 
I feel that, in this land of action and enterprise, I shall 
find a key to the mysteries of life and thought. It is 
more likely that I shall get interested in so many ways 
as to forget or lay aside the reflections that used to 
trouble me. But while I have you in my heart, I shalt 
not lose the consciousness of a higher life than that 
of material endeavor and achievement. Don’t let go 
of me, Alice; I would rather not try to stand alone. 

Remember me to the Vanes. Isabella is charming 
—don’t I know that? She was the toast of the Sopho- 
mores before she got out of curls and short dresses, 
You judge Frank, in part, too severely; what you say 
about understanding him better if you liked him bet- 
ter might be turned about, and presented to you, horse 
foremost, with some justice. As for his compliments 
to you, he can’t go too far for truth, because he can’t 
half appreciate you; so I am inclined to accept his in- 
adequate efforts as sincere. 

I wish you could get better acquainted with Alf. 
Morton. He is one of the best fellows alive; and if you 
knew him as I do, you would n’t call him merely 
“good-natured, cool, and outspoken.” But there is 
no use in beginning that theme again. I1 have said 
all I could about it over and over again. Itis a pity he 
is our financial agent and my employer; I suppose you 
two talk so much business together that you have 
enough of each other without touching on friendship. 
Why didn’t you have more to say in the conversation 
you reported so well in your letter? You can talk 
better than Isabella Vane. If you once get started on 
one of your enthusiastic outbursts, you ’ll carry Mor- 
ton along with you, and no mistake. Take him on the 
late war, now; that topic would just suit both of you. 
My brief experience of it, you know, bringing me 
neither gore nor glory, and being ignominiously short- 
ened, at the first end by the circumstance that I was 
too young to go in earlier, and at the latter end by the 
termination of the war itself, did not leave me with 
much stuff either for enthusiasm or for eloquent rem- 
iniscence. But Morton has a large fund, if you only 
draw onit. Of course, you can’t get him to tell of his 
own performances at Fredericksburg or Cold Harbor; 
you would n’t know from his ordinary manner that he 
had ever commanded a regiment in such awful battles 
as those two; but if you stir up the subject, you will 
see in his eye that he was there; and once in my life I 
got him to talk about it—really hold forth, you know; 
take the floor all to himself for an hour. It was the 
grandest—Well, I won’t make a fool of myself by try- 
ing to write Morton up into your good graces. If you 
don’t like him, you don’t; and if I don’t like your not 
liking him, I can’t help myself. 

For my impressions of San Francisco, see the letter 
I send to-day to the paper. It is indeed a wonderful 
city; but. its precocity may fade out, as that sort of 
thing so often does in children, after a few years. Of 
course, there is some limit to the kind of progress 
known as “rise in real estate;’’ and then the charac- 
ter of the city’s prosperity will depend on its moral 
and intellectual condition, which might be called more 
truly its “real estate.” 

I am chiefly sorry to leave so soon the Bay and the 
Golden Gate. When we arrived, it was fortunately late 
in a glorious, cloudless afternoon; and as our stately 
steamer passed the Seal Rock and Lime Point, and 
swept around towards Yerba Buena and the city 
wharves, the whole sea, to the far horizon, glowed like 
molten gold. The narrow entrance to the harbor was 
sharply defined by the bold shores, dark against the 
sunset. As we looked back upon them, I could not 
realize that you were thousands of miles away. Sun- 
set always makes me think of you. So do the stars. 
So, in fact, do most things. 

I shall start for a tour in the gold-mining districts to- 
morrow. A fellow by the name of Johnson is stopping 
at the Occidental, where I am, and says he has some 


business at a place called Goldopolis, and will “ put me 


up” to the ways of the country, if I will go with him. 
I don’t know his business; but he is a pleasant com- 
panion and respectable; and as I have no particular 
destination, I think I shall accept his offer. 

You might as well remember me to Isabella, and by 
all means to Aunt Margaret. I have seen her a few 
times in my life, at the old place in Southfield; after 
what you say of her, I wish to know her better. These 
restful people are true blessings to mankind. You will 
be one of them, my child—when you are old enough. 

Ever fondly thine own, PHILIP. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 





NO. 6. 
VIEWS OF THE PATRIARCHS AND OF MOSES. 


T is worthy of notice that during the long peri- 

od from Abrahani.to David, and the composition 

of the book of Psalms, there is but little record of ex- 

perimental communion with God, or of the hope of 

immortality with him. Experience of this kind, as we 

shall see, becomes abundant in the book of Psalms. 

Are we to suppose that there was no such experience 

in the patriarchal ages, or only that it was unrecorded? 
CAUSES OF THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. 

The causes that produced the experience of the book 
of Psalms we certainly do find in the patriarchal ages. 
Take the case of Abraham. Here we find the revela- 
tion of God to him as a personal God, and intimate 
confidential communication between them. We find a 
plan organized to bless all the nations of the earth 
through him and his seed. A system is organized for 
the ages. A covenant is formed including him and his 
seed. God says to him, “I am thy shield and ex- 
ceeding great reward.’’ Asa means of executing this 
plan a land was pledged as the center of operations. 
Isaac and Jacob were taken into the same covenant. 
Nor was the great plan confined to this world and to 
man. An angelic world of heavenly spirits in fellow- 
ship with God, and his messengers and ministers in 
carrying out this plan, was also revealed. This idea 
was developed in peculiar sublimity when there was 
presented to Jacob a ladder reaching up to heaven, on 
which the angels of God were ascending and descend- 
ing, and at the top of which God stood and renewed 
his covenant with him. Itis plain that men with whom 
God thus covenanted in a plan for eternal ages, must 
have regarded themselves as immortal, and partakers 
with God in that plan, and not as the perishing 
creatures of a few years. The immortality of God, 
and their union with him in a plan for eternal ages, 
mu have given them an assurance of their own im- 
mortality. Lange is right when he says that such a 
covenant for the ages, by a personal God, with the 
pious, contains in itself the assumption of their im- 
mortality, and that this is just as distinct an assumption 
in the Old Testament as the being of God. 


CASE OF MOSES. 

This argument applies with even greater force to the 
case of Moses. How intimate, how various was his 
communion with God. How glorious, how wonderful, 
how unsurpassed, was the revelation of the divine 
character made by God to him at his request. How 
vast the plans for all coming ages in which he was 
associated as a fellow laborer with God. How vividly 
did he anticipate his great antetype—the Prophet like 
unto himself. Is it possible that he did not expect to 
live with God to see the consummation of these plans? 

CASE OF ABRAHAM. 

Nor weresuch previsions of Christ confined to Moses. 
That Abraham took enlarged views of the plans of 
God in Christ, our Saviour assures us. He said to the 
Jews, “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, 
and he saw it, and was glad.” 

EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews also assures 
us that the minds of the patriarchs did not rest merely 
on temporal rewards. Of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, he says, ‘‘ These all died in faith, not having re- 
ceived the promises, but having seen them afar off, and 
were persuaded of them and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they that say 
such things declare plainly that they seek them a 
heavenly fatherland. And truly if they were thinking 
of that fatherland whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to return to it, but now they 
desire a better fatherland, that is a heavenly, where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be called their God: for he 
hath prepared for them a city.’”’ Of Moses, he says, 
that he endured as seeing him who is invisible, and 
that he had respect unto the future recompense of the 
reward, and therefore refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season. Esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt. Moses, it 
seems, even in Egypt, had a view of the day of Christ 
in the future, and bore reproach for his sake. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE EPISTLES, AND REPLY. 


But there are those who regard these statements as 
not historical, but only as the opinions of the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever he was. But even 
those who make light of the historical or inspired au- 
thority of this epistle, cannot deny that it represents 
the opinons of a learned and eloquent Jew, perhups 
Apollos, if not Paul, on this historical question. Nor 
can they deny that Philo also, the most learned Jew of 
the age of Christ, represents Moses and the patriarchs 
as acting with reference to the rftributions of a future 
life. For the present, then, leaving out of view the, 
question of inspiration, we allege that there are other 
historical facts which render this view not only 
credible, but even necessary to account for the course 
of events. 

HISTORICAL FACTS. 


Tho facts are these. The posterity of Abraham, 











when they went down to Egypt, for a residence of cen- 
turies, encountered there a system of future retribu- 
tion which was popular, and all-pervading in its 
influence. It was also adapted, unless it was resisted 
by the influence of another system, firmly and in- 
telligently held, to bring the children of Israel under 
its control. But its influence was resisted. Though 
Joseph was married to Asenath, daughter of the priest 
of On, though Moses, as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
was educated in the highest schools of the Egyptians, 
and was learned in all their wisdom, yet they did not 
adopt their system of theology, nor of future retribu- 
tion. To understand the full force of the system to be 
resisted, and its influence on the popular mind, let the 
following statements of Wilkinson, which could be 
greatly enlarged by similar testimony, be thoughtfully 
considered. 
EGYPTIAN SYSTEM OF IMMORTALA&rY. 

‘The great care of the Egyptians was directed to their 
condition after death, that last stage towards which 
their present life was only the pilgrimage; and they 
were taught to consider their abode here merely as an 
inn upon the road. They looked forward to being re- 
ceived into the company of that being who represented 
the divine goodness, if pronounced worthy at the great 
judgment day; and the privilege of being called by his 
name was the fulfillment of all their wishes. Every 
one was then the same; all were equally noble; there 
was no distinction of rank beyond the tomb; and 
though their uctions might be remembered on earth 
with gratitude and esteem, no king or conqueror was 
greater than the humblest man after death; nor were 
any honors given to them as heroes.”’ 

We call particular attention to the statement that 
among the Egyptians this present life was regarded as 
merely a pilgrimage to a better country, and that they 
were taught to consider their abode here as merely an 
inn upon the road. Now, if the pious Israelites were 
acting in view of a future life, growing out of their 
Own Views of the God of their fathers, the Creator of 
all things, then they too could, from their own point 
of vision, look on this present life as a pilgrimage, and 
a heavenly country as their home. And if, when this 
was the current use of language, they so spoke of this 
life, it is fair to ascribe to their language the meaning 
which it would then receive. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS, 


Fix your eye, then, on one of the most striking 
scenes recorded in the Old Testament, the introduction 
of Jacob to Pharaoh. Joseph, the son-in-law of the 
priest of On, brought in his father and set him before 
Pharaoh. The old patriarch then blessed the king of 
Egypt. “And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art 
thou? And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty 
years. Few and evil have the days of the years of my 
life been, and have not attained unto the days of the 
years of the life of my fathers in the days of their pil- 
grimage.”” Is it possible to doubt what this use of the 
word pilgrimage must have meant to Pharaoh and to 
Joseph, and to all the Egyptians? Was it not a dis- 
tinct recognition of this life as a pilgrimage to a future 
eountry, a heavenly home? In the circumstances and 
in view of the usages of lagguage at that time, could 
the words admit of any other meaning? 

Now the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews prob- 
ably was better acquainted with these and similar facts 
than some of his modern critics. And he was perfectly 
justified in drawivg from the language of the patri- 
archs the inferences that he did. He adverts first to 
the fact that they confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, and from this he draws the 
conclusion, that they were seeking a better country, 
even an heavenly. For we are to call to mind that 
Abraham also, for a considerable time, was a resident 
in Egypt, and on intimate terms with the reigning 
Pharaoh. See Gen. xii. 10-20. By such a residence in 
Egypt, in the very center of Egyptian life and power, 
he must have been fully informed on the views of the 
Egyptians as to a future life, and of this life as a pil- 
grimage to a heavenly country. 


EGYPTIAN FUNERALS. 


Indeed, no one could reside in Egypt without seeing 
these views acted out in their funerals. Nothing was 
so prominent, nothing so influential in the lives of 
all classes of men in Eygpt, from the king to the 
peasant, as the doctrine of future retributions. On this 
was based a judgment at death, not only of the com- 
mon people, but of kings, in view of their past lives, 
and a presumptive sentence was passed on them with 
respect to their future destiny. The good were assigned 
to union with Osiris, the sinful but corrigible to trans- 
migration as a means of purification, the incorrigibly 
and hopelessly bad to endless punishment. All this 
was acted out in so public a manner that no one could 
remain ignorant of it. It penetrated to every family 
and every individual. 


INFLUENCE ON THE ISRAELITES. 

Now the influence of such a system on the children 
of Israel must have been great in one respect. It must 
have compelled them to think of future retributions. 
How could Joseph, connected as he was with the 
priesthood, avoid it? How could Moses, with his 
princely education in the court of Pharaoh, avoid it? 
How could the Israelites at large avoid it? 

Another thing is plain. They must have been drawn 
into the current of this system, if they had not been 
anchored by a system of their own, centered in a higher 





and truer doctrine of immortality and of retribution. 
For the human mind, as all history shows, tends in all 
nations to some doctrine of a future life and of future 
retribution. It is absurd to suppose that with the sub- 
ject forced on their attention on every side, such men 
as Joseph and Moses could have remained in a state of 
mere negation and ignorance on such a question. 
Hence, when the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
represents Moses as enduring as seeing the invisible 
God, and acting in view of future retributions, he 
simply states what in the circumstances is indispen- 
sable to account for his conduct, and what of necessity 
must have been true. 


THE COUNTERPOISE. 
- But it may be asked, what was this system by which 
the Israelites in Egypt were anchored, and how did it 
take hold of future retributions? - 

In reply to this we answer, it was the system growing 
out of the covenant of God with Abraham, which in 
its scope took in all men in all future ages. In Abra- 
ham and in his seed ull the families of the earth in all 
future ages were to be blessed. Of the coming future 
Abraham must have taken enlarged views, since 
Christ himself assures us that he saw his day and was 
glad. 

As a part of this system God gave to the patriarchs, 
personally, and to their seed, the land of Canaan. Be- 
fore going down into Egypt, they had been propheti- 
cally warned of their bondage there and of their de- 
liverance, and this God, this covenant, and these 
promises held them whilst in bondage from drifting 
away into the polytheism of Egypt. Moses was ed- 
ucated by b& mother to understand and to believe this 
system. Hence, also, Jacob refused to be buried in 
Egypt, and was buried by Joseph and his other sons in 
the land of promise. So, too, Joseph, before he died, 
said to his brethren, “I die: and God will surely visit 
you and bring you out of this land unto the land which 
he swore to Abraham and to Isaac and to Jacob. And 
he took an oath of the children of Israel, saying, God 
will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones 
from hence.”’ Gen. 1. 24,25. These promises, antici- 
pations and hopes were common to all the Israelites, 
and when the time came they were rallied by Moses to 
leave Egypt and march for the promised land, and the 
Egyptians were compelled by the terrific judgments of 
God to let them go. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SYSTEM. 

Now, from a system like this, extending through the 
ages, a logical inference is the immortality of those 
involved in it. This is not, indeed, capuble of positive 
demonstration. But one thing is clear, the idea of an 
immortal God, organizing a system for all coming 
ages, through the patriarchs and Moses, cannot be 
held with any consistency or dignity except on the 
assumption of the immortality of the soul and a 
future life. If men perish in their generations the 
system dies with them. There is nothing to connect 
the future with the past. Where but one generation 
exists at a time, the sympathy and co-operation of the 
ages cease, and the universe is comparatively an un- 
sympathetic solitude. Upon such a future as this 
Abraham did not look when he rejoiced in view of the 
day of Christ, nor did Moses when he anticipated the 
coming of his antetype, the Great Prophet like unto 
himself, and for him endured reproach. They lived in 
the future and felt that the future was theirs. 


BELIEF OF THE RESURRECTION. 


But this belief of immortality may assume two 
forms. It may, as in Greece, ignore the body at death, 
and hold to an immediate passage to an eternal spirit 
world, or it may lead to a doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, and a future life in arenewed body. That 
it assumed thé latter form among the Jews is admitted 
by all. But it is asserted by Alger and others, as has 
been stated, that the idea came from Persia. On the 
other hand it is asserted by the ancient Jews, that the 
idea of a resurrection arose from the nature of the 
promises of God to the patriarchs, as to their personal 
possession of the promised land. It was promised, they 
said, not merely to the seed of the patriarchs, but to 
them personally, as well as to their seed. And yet 
personally they never inherited it. Of this fact the 
martyr Stephen thus speaks in his dying speech. “God 
gave Abraham no inheritance in it, not so much as to 
set his foot on; yet he promised that he would give it 
to him for a possession, and to his seed after him.” 
Acts vii. 5. Hence, the Jews came to the conclusion 
that inasmuch as God would surely fulfill his promise, 
he would raise up Abraham and the other patriarchs 
at the time of the coming of the Messiah to inherit the 
land with their descendants. In connection with this 
resurrection, they also looked for a renovation and 
restitution of all things. Whether these were fair in- 
ferences from the promises of God is not now the 
question, but whether in fact the Jews so reasoned and 
thus came to the doctrine of the resurrection. On this 
point there can be no doubt. Fairbairn also justifies 
this reasoning. ‘ 

TESTIMONY OF THE JEWS. 

Speaking of the belief that the patriarchs personally 
should inherit the promised land, he says, ‘“‘ No doubt 
such a belief implied that there must be a resurrection 
of the dead before the promise could be realized; and 
to those who conceive immortality as altogether a 
blank page to the eye of an ancient Israelite, the idea 
may seem to carry its own refutation along with it. 
The Rabbis, however, with all their blindness, seem to 
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have had juster, because more scriptural notions of 
the truth and purposes of God in this respect.” 

He then quotes from the comment of the Talmud, in 
Gemara, on Ex. vi. 4, where God, speaking of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, says, “I have established my 
covenant with them to give them the land of Canaan, 
the land of their pilgrimage wherein they were 
strangers.” Here it is noticeable that the patriarchs are 
spoken of personally, and not as joined with their seed. 
Here also the Talmud raises the question, “ Where does 
the law teach the resurrection of the dead?” The dis- 
tinct answer given is this. “In that place where it is 
said I have established my covenant with thee, to give 
thee the land of Canaan, for it is not said with you, 
put with thee.” Weare told also that when the Sad- 
ducees pressed Rabbi Gamaliel, the teacher of Paul, 
with the same question, he returned in substance the 
same answer. Mannasseh Ben Israel states the argu- 
ment still more fully. “God says to Abraham, I will 
give to thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein 
thou art a stranger. But it appears that Abraham and 
the holy patriarchs did not possess that land; therefore 
it is of necessity that they should be raised up to enjoy 
the good promises; else the promises of God would be 
vain and false. So that we have here a proof not only 
of the immortality of the soul, but also of the essential 
foundation of the law, the resurrection of the dead.” 
After making these quotations, Fairbairn remarks, 
*‘It is not surely too much to suppose that what Jewish 
Rabbis could so certainly draw from the Word of God, 
may have been perceived by wise and holy patriarchs. 
Indeed, the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, not 
that of the mere immortality of the soul, is the form 
which the prospect of an after state of being must 
have chiefly assumed in the minds of the earlier be- 
lievers.” These views are defended at large by Fair- 
bairn, in §7, chap. ii., vol. 1 of his Typology, and the 
whole section is well wrought out, and very interesting 
and able. 

PERSIAN ORIGIN EXCLUDED. 

We however, at present, are chiefly interested in the 
historical question of the origin among the Jews of 
the doctrine of the resurrection. And we see that the 
Rabbis clearly testify that it originated from their owu 
system, in its earlier development, and was not a later 
importation from Persia. 

Certainly, in the book of Daniel, where the doctrine 
of the resurrection is most clearly declared, it has this 
Jewish form. Daniel is referred for consolation to his 
own future resurrection to possess the holy land in 
these words. “Go thou thy way till the end be: for 
thou shalt rest; and stand up in thy lot at the end of 
the days.” 

Fairbairn thinks that the promised land really 
meant was this earth renovated, and made the eternal 
abode of the Church. Dr. Chalmers and others are 
disposed to adopt the same view. This question, how- 
ever, is beyond our present province. It is enough to 
have traced historically the origin of the doctrine of 
the resurrection among the Jews, 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MORAL NERVOUSNESS. 
Frimpay EveENIneG, April 18, 1873. 
THINK there exists, in a great many persons 
who are aiming to live religiously and Chris- 
tianly, a state of mind which may be called moral 











‘nervousness ; and that it arises largely from a wrong 


use of the ideal of Christian life and character; or, as 
it would have been said in other days, a wrong use of 
law, as arule of life and duty. We are commanded to 
“grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ.” 

The law of growth is to be considered; and that 
law contemplates a regular series of unfoldings, the 
last and best of which cannot take place until after 
the intermediate ones have taken place. 

When a plant comes up, you may, as much as you 
please, try to force it instantly to its blossom and 
fruit; but it will be of no avail. That which you seek 
is the ideal of the plant; that is the state to which it is 
to come; but it cannot come to that state except by 
going through a great many intermediate ones, one 
after another. From the lowest state it constantly 
ascends to the highest. 

Imagine a tree, sprung from the ground, and grown 
a year, and then having in itself the conception of an 
oak-tree, and wishing, longing, and condemning itself 
because it is not an oak tree the first. year. It tries to 
stretch out its branches and become an oak tree, and 
mourns because there are no acorns on its boughs. It 
can attain the proportions of the oak tree; but it will 
take time. 

Men living among Christians who are broad, large, 
free, well-developed in their religious life, form an 
ideal conception of what are the fruits of the higher 
forms, the later developments of Christian experience; 
and they enter upon a Christian life, and join the 
church; and they want to be, in intensity, in breadth, 
in scope, in fruitfulness, that which has been held up 
before them as an ideal. They will come to it by 
growth, but they will not come to it in any other way. 
There is no efficiency of the Spirit that works miracles, 
and that precedes those steady laws of the mind by 


which the mind progresses from stage to stage. 





Persons ignorant of the method of cultivating 
Christian graces, ignorant of the process of attaining 
permanent religious states of mind, on going into the 
church, or entering upon a Christian life, desire to be 
filled with hope; with courage; with righteousness; 
with blessedness; with the communion of God; with 
a realization of the Lord Jesus Christ. They desire to 
be humble; to be meek; to be full of peace—that 
peace ‘ which passes all understanding ;’’ to be full of 
joy—“ joy unspeakable and full of glory.” Persons on 
going into the church say, as they observe one and an- 
other bright example of Christian life, ‘‘ There, that is 
the kind of Christian that I want to be. I do not want 
to be one of your lame, inconsistent Christians. I do 
not want to be one of those men who do not know 
whether they are in the world or in the spiritual king- 
dom. I want to fly, as the birds fly. I want to soar at, 
once.” 

That is avery good athitton; but suppose a mail 
undertakes to apply at once to himself, in his present 
condition, the ideal of the ultimate Christian state? 
He cannot attain to it at once. So far from his being 
able to attain to it, it blocks his progress, it dwarfs him, 
in some sense, and keeps him in his undeveloped state. 
Failing to take the necessary dedicatory steps in the 
direction of educating himself for a Christian life, he 
continually falls short of the ideal that is presented to 
him, and is dll the time calling himself inconsistent, 
mourning over his sinfulness, and deploring that he is 
not what he ought tobe. He wants to be an exempli- 
fication of that grace by which God brings men toa 
higher state from a lower one, and he is not; and so he 
falls into a kind of nervousness. Much of the time he 
is discouraged. Now and then he is inspired by hope 
or fear to try again; but he invariably runs round a 
circle, and comes back again to the point at which he 
started. Persons often begin a Christian life with high 
hope and honest endeavor, and fall into some eddy, 
and swing into this self-condemning state, and then 
alternate between hope accompanied by effort, and 
discouragement accompanied by inactivity; and the 
result is moral nervousness. 

What, then, shall persons do? There are two thoughts 
that I wish to throw out. Oneis with regard to the 
development of Christian experience in the discipline 
of life itself, in distinction from the attempt to develop 
them in an ideal intellectual manner. 

I believe in prayer; I believe in secret prayer; but I 
do not believe that people often pray out Christian 
graces in the closet. If a person prays that he may be 
humble, that he may be meek, that he may be forgiven, 
that he may be hopeful, that he may see things on the 
bright side, that he may have trust in God, that God 
and Christ may seem near and dear to him, I think the 
answer to his prayer will come through his daily duty. 
It may seem strange, but it is true, that prayer, as a 
means of grace, is associated with one’s vocation. Ifa 
cook prays, the means of grace will be with her in the 
kitchen. If her prayer is auswered, it will be in the 
line, undoubtedly, of her labor—of her every-day 
duties. The mere intellectual attempt to grasp these 
states of mind will not“ring them. The discipline by 
which they will come must be in the performance of 
the duties-which belong to her sphere. Here is where 
God will meet her, and discipline her, and bring out, if 
they are brought out, the fruits of Christian ex- 
perience. 

Churches are accessories; prayer-meetings are acces- 
sories. In life itself, in the avocations of life, in 
secular occupations, household occupations, common 
occupations—there is the sanctuary. There is where, 
by the very instrumentalities of life, these qualities of 
the soul are wrought out. And meditation, prayer, 
churches, and the brotherhood of the secis—these are 
auxiliaries of great importance; but they are only 
auxiliaries. I emphasize this because men believe that 
the place to be religious is in these auxiliaries, or in the 
sphere where these auxiliaries are set to work; and 
that a man must be religious there or nowhere. 

When a person says, ‘‘I could be a religious person 
if it were not for my occupation,” I say to him, “If 
you cannot be religious in your occupation you can- 
not anywhere. It must be there or nowhere.” 

The second point I wish to make is in regard to the 
higher motives which influence us; in regard to the 
facility with which we seek and acquire ease in the 
performance of duties; in regard to the development 
of Christian states of mind through the mediation of 
secular duties. When men attempt to educe successive 
stages of experience, or development, or growth by 
their own mere thought-power or will-power, they 
will have to fight, at every single step, a doubtful 
battle. What they gain will be gained by the hardest. 

Let us look a little at the way in which things act in 
life. A boy has been growing up in the family. He 
has come to that age in which he is neither man nor 
boy; and he frets at the government and requisitions 
of the household; and he tries to be good. He is sorry 
that he acted so yesterday; bat he plunges right into 
the same misconduct again to-morrow; and all the 
time he is making matters worse and worse. There 
are some such boys. 

Now, take that boy out of the family, and send him 
on toa farm where there is a man who has a natural 
ascendancy over children; send him away to school 
where there is a man who has the art of awaking con- 
fidence and affection in children; put him in the hands 
of somebody who has complete power over him 
through his better nature; and all those things which 
the child found it yery hard to do, those things which 





to him were the drudgery of daily duty, somehow, 
under this new influence, he comes to do easily. 

Here is a boy that cannot help telling fibs. He 
knows it is sneaking, mean, dirty business; still, he 
has got in the way of it, and habit seems to hold him. 
Send him with that man who is going over the plain— 
a frank, free, open, courageous, manly fellow, who 
scorns dishonesty—just the kind of heroic nature that, 
boys look up to. This boy becomes attached ‘nim 
He would give his life for him. He wou”, ¢ ow him 
to death. His life is bound up iv, him, He admires 
his character. He tries to 


ag! ‘umitate him, and scorns 
falsehoods and petty di, onesties. What a power that 
man has over th- 


: d =~at boy! How, by his example, he 
carries up b's ambition! How he enables him thus to 
lay aside little faults, one after another! 

A permanent personal influence, then, over a man’s 
will, understanding, and affection is the easiest means 
by which to enable him to leave off his faults and de- 
velop the Christian states and graces. He that knows 
how to admire, and to love with all his heart, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is our exemplar, our inspiration, our 
hope, and our exceeding great reward in the future, 
and our companion, our brother, our hero in the pres- 
ent; he that is drawn to the Lord Jesus Christ by a 
powerful personal attraction, and is constantly under 
his influence, finds the crowding off, the destruction, 
of his faults and sinful tendencies comparatively easy. 
There is developed in a man, under such circumstances, 
@ new Jife, ay enthusiasm, a heart-power which one 
cannot generate in himself, 

This is a truth that is much insisted on in Scripture. 
“Without me ye can do nothing,” says the Saviour 
himself. “I can do all things; Christ strengthening 
me,” says Paul. There is almost nothing that one can- 
not do under the personal inspiration of a greater na- 
ture than his own. Christ’s is a great, a loving, a sus- 
taining, and an inspiring nature; and when one has an 
enthusiastic love for Christ, he finds it comparatively 
easy to slough off sin, and to endue himself with new 
virtue and successive stages of virtue. 

We have here, then, these three thoughts: First, c.o 
not measure yourself by ultimate ideals, but by tae 
condition which you are in. Remember that you 
must grow to the attainment of your ideals, and that 
it takes time—sometimes a long time; and, remember- 
ing this, do not be discouraged. Secondly, find the in- 
struments, the ordinances, by which you are to develop 
Christian states. You need to have in your daily life the 
means, the exercises by which you are to develop them. 
And, thirdly, when you take, with enthusiasm, the 
personal influence of the Lord Jesus Christ, beloved, 
as the motive-power of your life, you will “ grow in 
grace, and in the knowledge of the Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ,”’ unto the end. 








Books and Authors. 


GEORGE LUNT’S NEW BOOK. 


Old New England Traits. Edited by George Lunt. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 


It is likely to be many years yet, we imagine, before 
we shall all succeed in convincing ourselves that in the 
elder life of our country there are in profusion the 
richest materiais for history and fiction. As Mr. Lunt 
states it, ‘‘ New England has been spoken of as devoid 
of the elements of romance,”’ while it is equally true 
that “the solemnities of the colonial history of New 
England” have “overshawdowed much of whatever 
poetical interest might be discovered in its private 
annals.” If, however, early American history has 
seemed dry and provincial, and its social life helplessly 
petty, it must also be owned that a considerable part 
of this impression has been due, in the main, to the im- 
perfect art of the American writers who have hitherto 
handled these topics. Longfellow and Hawthorne 
have shown what pathos and mystery and weird fas- 
cination, even our grim colonial life contains, when, 
in song and story, its portals are smitten by the hand 
of genius. American history still reserves its charms 
for the presence of a genius corresponding in that 
sphere to the greatness of Longfellow and Hawthorne 
in poetry and romance. Meantime, we have biogra- 
phies and historical sketches—not amounting to his- 
tory, but paving the way for it—which confirm our 
faith that if American history could but get the mas- 
terly and grand handling which that of other great 
peoples has received, it would be in no particular of 
inferior interest to theirs. 

Mr. Lunt’s new book is a contribution at once to 
our national! history and to our national literature. It 
is a monograph of reminiscences relating to a single 
New England town—Newburyport—in the times 
when it still retained its antique colonial features. 
But Mr. Lunt’s literary skill is so felicitous that these 
small details of a small community rise into large hu- 
man significance and come to have a sort of epic 
charm. The author has been guided by an exquisite 
tact in the construction of what we may call the ma- 
chinery on which his memorials are to be wrought. 
Lest the light which falls upon his subject should be 
too garish, and the prosaic lines and angles of the scene 
too palpable, he contrives to throw over the story 
the veil of anonymity, both as to the place referred 
to and the principal persons mentioned; while he him- 
self recedes into the mist of a merely editorial relation 
to the papers which constitute the several chapters of 
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the book. By means of this artful provision, Mr. 
Lunt is enabled to put into the form of a semi-philo- 
sophical, and semi-gossipy narrative, the treasures of 
personal and local incidents which his own memory 
has preserved with reference to his native place—an 
ancient and stately New England town, with a past 
as picturesque as that of any other town upon this con- 
tinent. The book is pervaded by a tender and rever- 
ent loyalty to the olden days and to the olden people, 
by a refined appreciation?of the comic as well as of 
the serious side of that New England life which is now 
fled, and by the indefinable grace of culture. 

Mr. Lunt’s style is indeed well suited to the quiet, 
gentle, and rather rambling character of the book 
which he set out to make. One quickly discerns the 
dainty touches of a practised pen. Here is pure 
English, to begin with, which is something pleasant 
tosay. The writing is not terse, strong, impassioned, 
never rasping orracy. It has a ¥:inning and unambi- 
tious fluency of its own, and sggests always the 
scholar, and the gentleman. sen a professional 
fault-finder, reading the book threagh with suspecting 
attention, will seldom have the sullen pleasure of 
alighting upon a technical blerses4. Here, however, 
is one which oecurs on the ninth dee; and is a bit of 
slip-shod syntax that appears >: have escaped, in 
some strange way, the chastising?7e of the author— 
“In a conversation with a very erkinent English novel- 
MBs) s he expressed his surpr ifs at the solid aspect 
of the city of Boston.” We are “ompelled to place, 
likewise, among the defects of Mr. Lunt’s style an 
occasional excess of literary allusion, almost enough 
to justify the charge of an ostentatious display of his 
reading. The lines from Pope’s Homer, introduced on 
page 57, have not alone the demerit of being hackneyed, 
but they seem lugged in neck and heels. The citations 
from Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character are too frequent, and scarcely called 
for at all. Moreover, the mind of the author is so 
stocked with facts that he at times pours them forth in 
the form of items that are inconsequential. Thus, on 
page 114 and 115, having occasion to say why a certain 
chapel was called Queen Anne’s, he proceeds to vouch- 
safe a bit of personal information concerning that 
royal lady which may be very true and even amusing, 
but has no sort of relevancy to the business which re- 
quired the mention of her name. 

These are small articles of accusation, we know; but 
the author is flone responsible for our inability to 
bring large ones against him. We, therefore, go on to 
say that ina manner extremely graceful and pleasing, 
Mr. Lunt has wrought a book of admirable sketches 
relating to persons and customs and things in Eastern 
Massachusetts during the earlier portion of the present 
century. He writes without spasm or contortion, out 
of a full mind and a full heart, and he beguiles his 
reader from chapter to chapter by the captivation of 
his own interest in his subject. To takg a character- 
istic touch, here is a passage relating to the value of 
some of the social portraitures which he had just 
given. “I linger,’ he says, ‘‘somewhat longer and 
lovingly upon this preliminary part of whatever story 
I may have to tell, because Iam aware of nothing in 
the literature of New England which furnishes pre- 
cisely similar reminiscences, and because pictures of 
past manners, if truthfully portrayed, can hardly fail 
to be both interesting and useful. We heard plentiful 
stories, in our youth, of a higher style of living in 
colonial days, of coaches kept by the upper class of 
citizens; of their slaves, whom we knew in their 
emancipated condition as gardeners and waiters 
in general; of the cocked hats, the gold embroidered 
garments, the laced ruffles of the gentlemen, and the 
highly ornamented but rather stiff garniture in which 
the ladies, with their powdered heads, saw fit to array 
themselves, as they now present themselves on the 
living canvas of Copley.” 

Mr. Lunt’s appreciation of the ludicrous qualities of 
Yankee thought and phrase is enough to have sprin- 
kled his pages with some delightful faceti#. Thus he 
quotes from the letter of a venerable and not over- 
educated gentleman who writes plaintively of his 
bereavement in a certain great domestic loss: ‘* No 
man never had a better wife than I had—always kind 
to the poor and to all her relations. She is now in the 
grave-yard, and my judgment is, she is well prepared 
for the next world; and for the good feeling I had for 
her for over fifty-six years, I have erected a monu- 
ment over her grave weighing seven tons, and twenty- 
one feet high—it is asplendid monument—cost me over 
$600." On another page, Mr. Lunt recites a somewhat 
droll instance of the blending of Yankee commercial 
sharpness even in the matter of praying. A somewhat 
simple New Englander “was overheard offering his 
petition behind a clump of trees: ‘O Lord, I want a 
new coat—good cloth—none of your coarse, flimsy, 
slimsy, sleasy kind of stuff, but a good piece of thick, 
warm, comfortable broadcloth, such as Bill Hale 
wears.’’”? And we are very glad that the author did 
not omit this delicious example of what the Czar was 
so polite as to call the American language. “It was 
upon the part of a constable, perhaps as nearly of the 
Dogberry type as could be imagined. I was standing 
in the town hall, at a moment preliminary to a public 
meeting. A knot of youngsters had been jokfng one 
another, when this authoritative official approached. 
Atl but one speedily retired before the awful presence. 
The constable addressed the lingerer: ‘ Disperge, dis- 
perge, I say; we can’t have no burlash here!’ Even 
Shakespeare might have been glad of such an oppor- 





tunity te enlarge the cacology, by actual hearing, of 
some of his most amusing characters.”’ 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S ESSAYS. 


Plays and Puritans, and other Historical Essays. By Charles 
Kingsley. London: Macmillan & Co. 


It is quite impossible to determine whether the new 
name which has been given to this rather old book is 
in consequence of a change of taste on the author’s 
part, or is only a commercial device to rekindle atten- 
tion upon a bit of book-ware which needed the stimu- 
lus of a little novelty to make it go off. At any rate, 
fifteen years ago, when Charles Kingsley was lower 
down in Church preferment and higher up in public 
estimation than he is now, the three essays constituting 
this volume traveled the usual circuit of popular 
notice under the name of Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
Times—that being the subject of the second essay of 
the series. The title of Plays and Puritans, which the 
book now bears, is the special designation of the first 
of these essays. We may, perhaps, be permitted to 
conjecture that when, fifteen years hence, Mr. Kings- 
ley shall have found his level by becoming a bishop, 
and this book shall have made its third avatar upon 
the earth, it will plume itself with the feather which 
distinguishes the third essay, and will then seem to be 
a discussion of Froude’s History of England. Before 
it will require a fourth alias, doubtless Bishop Kings- 
ley will have gone very comfortably to heaven, and 
this book to the other place, and the earth will con- 
cern itself about neither the author nor the book any 
more. 

These essays, however, are by no means contempt- 
ible. They will not last always, to be sure; for they 
are considerably below what is the highest in this 
form of writing. Properly speaking, they cannot be 
ranged under the head of criticism at all, either liter- 
ary or historical. They utterly lack impartiality and 
that coolness of head which gives sureness to the 
judgment. But as specimens of impassioned historical 
and literary pleading, on whatever side the author 
happens to plunge, they must have considerable inter- 
est for some minds, and cannot be without a certain 
value, 

The accident of Mr. Froude’s recent visit to America, 
and of the fermentation in our minds of the topics which 
his name represents, will tempt many who pick up 
this book to turn most eagerly to what Mr. Kingsley 
had to say about Mr. Froude when the latter was just 
coming up the literary sky, and was first drawing to 
himself that somewhat perplexed admiration which 
his historical paradoxes are so well suited to inspire. 
Mr. Kingsley never does anything by halves. He is 
not disinterested enough to be a critic. He is exactly 
constituted to be a champion. Mr. Froude is his 
personal friend. Mr. Froude is for the time the object 
of his enthusiasm. Accordingly, for Mr. Froude he 
draws his pen valiantly, and he plunges it up to the 
handle in ink and adjectives. 

To begin with, as to the matter of style, the author 
does not hesitate to say plumply that Mr. Froude is 
“ more perfectly master of English prose than any man 
living.” Perhaps this opinion is just, but Macaulay 
and Hugh Miller and Hawthorge were living when it 
was uttered. With reference to the substance of Mr. 
Froude’s writings, Mr. Kingsley argues on his behalf 
with vehemence and at times with plausibility. There 
is one passage which, in the light of recent indictments 
against the historian, has perhaps far greater interest 
and significance now than when it was originally pro- 
duced. “Lastly,” says Mr. Kingsley, “Mr. Froude 
takes a view of Henry’s character, not, indeed, new 
(for it is the original one), but obsolete for now two 
hundred years. Let it be well understood that he 
makes no attempt (he has been accused thereof) to 
whitewash Henry: all that he does is, to remove as 
far as he can the modern layers of ‘black-wash,’ 
and to let the man himself, fair or foul, be seen. For 
the result he is not responsible: it depends on facts; 
and unless Mr. Froude has knowingly concealed facts, 
to an amount of which even a Lingard might be 
ashamed, the result is that Henry the Eighth was 
actually very much the man which he appeared to be 
to the English nation in his own generation, and for 
two or three generations after his death.” 

Among the things in these essays which will be most 
novel and startling to the reader not deeply learned 
in English history, are Mr. Kingsley’s propositions that 
the obscenity of English dramatic literature in the 
time of Charles IT. was not the result of French man- 
ners imported by that much-traveled monarch, so 
much as it was the transmission of iniquities that had 
been encouraged by the Court even in the times of the 
first Charles and the first James; and, second, that the 
Puritans, especially %efore the reign of Cromwell, 
were the true poets, scholars, artists, and gentlemen 
of England. 

NOTES. 

Mrs. Grattan Guinness is the author of a memo- 
rial volume devoted tothe loving labors of Mrs. Henry 
Deming. This volume, recently published in London, 
is soon to appear in this country, from the press of 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 

The Systematic Theology of Charles Hodge, D.D., 
having been published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
in several volumes of portentous bulk, the publishers 
have now issued a very full analytic Index to the en- 
tire work. 

The American Annual Cyclopedia for 1872, being 
Vol, xii, of the series, has been issued by D, Appleton 








& Co. It is ® comprehensive register of important 
events for the period named, having reference to polit- 
ical, civil, military and social affairs; and it has import- 
ant and voluminous papers in biography, statistics, 
commerce, finance, literature, science, agriculture and 
mechanical industry. The book is also embellished by 
portraits of Horace Greeley, Morse and Alexander H. 
Stephens. 

Colonel Horatio C. King, author of the Sands 
o’ Dee, and other popular pieces, has composed, to the 
exquisite words of a (translated) hymn of Krum- 
macher, a solo and chorus, suitable for church or fu- 
neral services, or for “‘the quiet evening hour” at 
home, called The Light in Darkness. It is inscribed to 
the memory of Mr. Frank W. Howard, of Brooklyn, 
and breathes in simple, sweet and touching strains the 
mingled sorrow and triumphant faith which the loss 
of a young and noble friend is calculated to inspire in 
the Christian heart. Having become a favoritein private 
circles, and in the public services of Plymouth Church, 
where it has been frequently sung as the “ opening 
piece,” this hymn is now published in sheet form by 
Wm. A. Pond & Co. Itcan besung wholly as a chorus, 
by the omission of the chorus. 


John Stuart Mill, it has been announced, left an 
Autobiography, which, doubtless before very long, 
will be rendered to the public in an acceptable form, 
connected with some elaborate biographical descrip- 
tion from his step-daughter, Miss Taylor. Wntil that 
work shall be produced, the eager interest of the people 
in ali that concerns this illustrious man will find some 
satisfaction in the twelve sketches of Mr. Mill, by emi- 
nent English writers, which appeared in London im- 
mediately after his death, and which have just been 
reprinted in neat book-form by James R. Osgood & 
Co. The most eminent contributors are Herbert Spen- 
cer, Professor Cairnes, Professor Fawcett and Mrs. 
Fawcett, and Fredric Harrison. These writers and 
their associates have divided among themselves the 
several topics which in their grouping compose this 
fitting Memorial. For example, Professor Fawcett 
discusses Mill’s ‘‘influence at the Universities; ’’ Mrs. 
Faweett, “ his influence as a practical politician ;’ Mr. 
Fox Bourne gives a biographical outline; W. T. Thorn- 
ton describes “his career in the India House”; Her- 
bert Spencer delineates “ his moral character;’’ Henry 
Trimen gives an account of “his botanical studies”; 
W. Minto sets forth “his place as a critic’’; W. A. 
Hunter deals with “his studies in morals and juris- 
prudence,” together with “his position as a philoso- 
pher’’; while Frederic Harrison announces “his rela- 
tion to Positivism.” 

The enormous extent and commercial import- 
ance of the coal-deposits of the United States hasnever 
been so clearly felt, at home and abroad, as now, when 
the increased difficulty of obtaining in Great Britain a 
cheap and adequate supply of coal has drawn particu- 
lar attention to the inexhaustible resources of this 
country. The books on this subject, however, are in 
need of revision and extension. Taylor’s Statistics of 
Coal, excellent for the time of its publication (1848), 
and Daddow and Bannan’s Coal, lron and Oil (1866) a 
work containing much valuable information, strangely 
jumbled together, and interspersed with some startling 
crudities in the way of geological theory, are about 
the only volumes which attempt to cover the whole 
field; and, aside from any defects which these may 
possess, the very recent explorations of the great de- 
posits of the Rocky Mountains call for a new exposi- 
tion of the subject, in its bearings on our national 
industry and prosperity. This has been furnished by 
Mr. James Macfarlane, A.M., of Elmira, in The Coal 
Regions of America, published handsomely by D. 
Appleton & Co. This book, with its numerous maps 
and illustrations, its clear descriptions of topography 
and geology, and its accurate and recent summaries of 
industrial statistics, cannot fail to assume and main- 
tain the position of an indispensable and authoritative 
manual. The author is a coal-shipper of long experi- 
ence, whose intelligent and literary tastes have led him 
to look below the surface of business routine, and to 
pursue, con amore, the study of the sources from which 
so many of his fellow-tradesmen are content to draw 
wealth, without farther question. The use which he 
has made of State geological reports and scientific 
monographs indicates that he possesses a wide acquaint- 
ance with the literature of this subject, and a judicious 
appreciation of the essential and valuable elements 
among the materials at his disposal. 
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Business Department. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THREE GUARANTEES. 


ERSONS who are casting about for 
the best plan to secure their savings 
for the use of their families after their own 
death, and who have been led to think 
well of life insurance but are not quite 
certain whether it is a safe investment— 
should know three things about it. In 
the first place, the companies can afford 
to make the contracts they do, because 
they know to a dot just how long each 
thousand men are likely to live, and 
hence how long each individual of that 
thousand will live on an average, and al- 
so, because they know how much each 
man’s annual premiums will amount to, 
at compound interest, at the end of a 
given time. Secondly, that, to prevent 
cheating, the State of New York and oth- 
er States require every life insurance 
company to keep a certain proportion of 
its funds invested in certain first-class se- 
curities, and appoints a trusty man (the 
Insurance Commissioner) to look after 
the company and see that this rule is 
strictly complied with. In the third 
place, the men at the head of our best 
companies—like the United States Life 
Insurance Company for exampJe—are of 
the highest character, men of probity, 
wealth, and great business experience, 
who are each insured in the company and 
have its interests at heart. Now we put 
it to our sensible readers whether it is 
not wiser to lay out their annual savings 
in keeping alive a policy, or policies, in 
such a sound company as this, instead of 
putting them in wild-cat speculations, or 
unproductive lands in far distant locali- 
ties. We wish they would think of this 
seriously. 














} CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD. 


R. SHUSTER, of Messrs. Speyer, 
Ellison & Co., of Frankfort (Messrs. 
Philip Speyer & Co., of New York), with 
some other gentlemen, returned recently 
from the line of thé road, having extend- 
ed their examination to the western ter- 
minus at Huntington, on the Ohio River. 
They speak in high terms of the work and 
its prospects, and in connectiou with the 
latter report that several of the wealthi- 
est stock and bondholders in New York, 
like Mr. A. A. Low and Mr. Aspinwall, 
havemade very large purchases of miner- 
al (iron) lands in Western Virginia on the 
line of the road. Of the several branches 
of traffic, it is stated that the transporta- 
tion of sawed lumber and timber, which 
has heretofore been regarded as a minor 
branch of the business, now appears like- 
ly to become of the first importance. 
Mill sites and water-powers are plentiful, 
and saw-mills and manufactories of wood 
and iron are constantly springing up 
along the line of the road. Several new 
coal mines are being opened this summer, 
and an important movement is also no- 
ticed in the carriage of the rich fossil] and 
hydrated ores of Virginia to the Ohio and 
Kentucky furnaces, as substitutes for the 
Missouri and Lake Superior ores, The 
Low Moor Iron Company of Virginia has 
made contracts for the delivery of large 
amounts of the ores from their lands near 
Millboro, and have constructed a switch 
of two miles to the main line of the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio, with all the necessary 
machinery for loading and shipping it to 
the Ohio pig-iron works, The passenger 
traffic of the line is also very gratifying. 
Express trains, with palace cars, have 
been puton. The concourse of visitors 
to the numerous medicinal springs in Vir- 
ginia is this year larger than ever before, 
the communication from the West and 
Southwest affording, for the first time, 
perfect comfort in the trip. The Lewis 
Tunnel, the last of the heavy rock exca- 
vations on the line, is now completed and 
in use. The freight movement over the 
road is very large, every wheel being in 
use, and fresh additions being constantly 
made to the motive power and rolling 
Stock of the road. 








FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 





PRACTICAL MERCANTILE 
EDUCATION. 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


T the present day, the more popular 
systems of education throughout 
the world are those which are the most 
practical and useful, and among them all 
we know of none where the results of 
study are so eminently practical as at the 
National College of Business in this city. 
The student here learns by actual busi- 
ness transactions exactly how to repeat 
the same when met with.in business life, 
enabling each one to acquire a vast 
amount of skill and experience, without 
the risks and responsibilities of business 
itself. Any young man of fair ability 
may thus in a few months acquire a 
knowledge of commercial affairs which 
would take years of ordinary experience 
to accomplish. An institution so com- 
plete and comprehensive in its design, so 
practical and useful in all its details, is a 
credit to the gentlemen who have estab- 
lished it, and an honor to our university 
city.—Daily (New Haven) Register, Mar. 
19th. 
Young men who contemplate attending 


a Business College this fall should send | Ri 


for the “ Business Review,”’ published by 
the National College, New Haven, Conn. 
Sent free on application. 








PORTLAND AND OGDENS- 
BURG RAILROAD, 


BK XTREME as is the pressure for capi- 

tal to forward the unfinished rail- 
roads of the country, we note large sales 
of the first mortgage gold bonds of the 
Vermont Division of the Portland and 
Ogdensburg Railroad line. These are now 
one of the best paying securities on the 
market. They are limited to $20,000 per 
mile, and stand on a basis of $11,500 per 
mile of cash stock subscription. Sixty 
mniles of the road are finished and doinga 
large local business. On the residue—fif- 
ty-seven miles—much work is done. This 
line is THE SHORTEST from fresh water to 
salt, the shortest rival line being nineteen 
per cent. longer. It must have a vast 
through business from the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, the Dominion, and the West, 
to the seaboard. No other road in the 
country can compare as to tourist attrac- 
tions. The financial agents of the line 
are the Messrs. Fairbanks, the renowned 
manufacturers of weighing machines.— 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 








HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


You cannot do a better thing for your 
wife on a washing day than provide her a Doty 
Washer and a Universal Wringer. It will keep 
aches from her back and arms, wrinkles from 
her forehead, and roughness from her hands, 
It will do the work of a hired woman, and save 
your len from being scrubbed out, and her 
temper from being chafed out.—New York 
Weekly Tribune. 





* NONE SO BLIND AS THOSE WHO WILL 
NOT SEE,” that Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps are the 
best and most reliable saponaceous compounds 
in the world. The different varieties are adapt- 
ed to use in the stable, farm-yard, household 
and toilet. A circular, at the druggists, will 
give you full information. 


F. E. Smita & Co.’s Superlative Graham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


THE GREAT ATTRACTION.—The great 
attraction of this week is the m: ificent new 
rooms of the Wilson Sewing Machine Com- 

ny, at the corner of Superior and Bond 

treets. Crowds of people a be seen in and 
about the place at any hour of the day or eve- 
ning, gasing at the superb ts, the fresco- 
ing, e gilt chandeliers, the wonderfully 
carved counters, and the general elegance of 
everything about. A prominent business man 
of this city remarked, after going the rounds 
of yb Jy that “This is up to the style of 
the e Railway offices in New York.” The 
lady visitors, almost without exception, sit 
down and try one of the machines, and always 
conclude that the Wilson Underfeed Sewing 
Machine is the nicest feature of the admirable 
concern. And they are not mistaken. In 
beauty of form and finish, in ease and pre- 
cision of work, and in perfect nee forany 
kind of rittps J the Wilson machine is unsur- 
passed. Call at the new roomsand see it work. 
—Cleveland Daily Leader. 

Salesroom at Broadway, New York, and 
in all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns. 











CoLGaTs & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- | s¢ri 


kerchief, ‘‘ CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 

WANTED, a farmer in every town as 
agent for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
te write COLLINS 


rms, + 2122 Wate 
street, New York, a , 





QCHOOL ADVERTISING For 1873.— 


The attention of Colleges, Seminaries and Schools 
is especially called to 


THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL, 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 

ST. LOUIS REPUBLICAN, 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL. 


These well-known journals, whose character, in- 
fluence and circulation piace them in the front rank 
of newspapers in this country, offer to Teachers 
and Educational Institutions in the East the very 
best means of Ce gp intelligent and com- 
mercial community of eir respective cities and 
surrounding country, and at less cost than by any 
other means. 

For all other information, address the Publishers, 


iw JOHN MANNING, 
No. 1 Bond St., New York, 


Authorized Agent to receive and forward adver- 
tisements to these Journals. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


NGLISH, FRENCH, AND GER- 

MAN FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL.—Miss 

M. LOUISE PUTNAM will open the eighth year 
of her School, at her residence, 


No. 6 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 25, 1873. 


Refers by permission to her patrons, the late Mrs. 
Harrison Gray Otis and Hon. William M. Evarts; 
also, to the late ht Rev. Manton Kastburn, D.D.: 
ht Rey. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of Cen- 

New York. Right Rev. William H. Odenheim- 
er, D.D., Bishop of New Jersey; Rev. A. P. Pea- 
body, D.D., Harvard University. 

Circulars may be obtained by addressing Miss 
Putnam. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. — SCHOOL 
bs OF ORATORY.—This department of the 
University is designed to qualify students as pro- 
fessors of elocution and oratory. Special classes 
for clergymen and public speakers; also for those 
who intend to become articulation teachers of deaf 
mutes, upon the principles of Bell’s system of vis- 

ible speech. For particulars address the Dean, 

ROF. LEWIS B. MONROE, 
helsea, Mass. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Of MUSIC.—This institution, the first of its 

kind in America, is designed to furnish a complete 

artistic and scientific education to advanced stu- 

dents in all departments of music. Its facilities 

are believed to be unequaled. Musical degrees con- 

ferred upon graduates. 

THE COLLEGE YEAR will begin September 15, 1873. 

For admission or information address the Dean. 
EBEN TOURJE 


Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING at 

the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 

N. Y. Instruction very practical. Advantages un- 

surpassed in this country. Graduates obtain excel- 

lent positions. Re-opens Sept. lith. For the An- 

nual Register, containing improved Course of 
Study, and full iculars, address 

Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 




















IFTEEN DOLLARS pays for a quar- 
ter’s tuition in any department, under the 
most eminent masters, and for collateral advan- 
tages equivalent to SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in 
addition, without extra charge at the NEw ENG- 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 
LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. ' Situa- 
tions procured for competent pupils. FALL TERM 
OPENS SEPT. 15. Send for circular to 
E. TOURJER, Director. 
HESTNUT STREET FEMALE 
SEMINARY, Philadelphia.—Miss BONNEY 
and Miss DILLAYE, principals. The twenty-fourth 
ear of this English and French Boarding and Day 
hool will open 
SEPTEMBER I’th, at 1615 Chestnut St. 
Particulars from Circwilars. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. —This 
institution, in healthfulness and beauty of 
location, in literary advantages, and the favorable 
terms offered to students of limited means, is un- 
surpassed. Both sexes admitted to eqn privi- 
leges. Address JOSEPH CUMMINGS. 
Middletown, Conn. 


RBexs’ HOME AND SCHOOL, Falley 
Seminary, Fulton, Oswego Co., N.Y.—Reopens 
ist Sept. Combining the facilities of a complete 
education with the advantage of a Christian home. 
Charges moderate. Address Rev. JAMES GILMOUR. 


ELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, Bank 

of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. ¥Y.—Re-opens 

Sept. 10th. Two courses study with Academic Dep t 

and special classes. For Cotalogve and Lecture 
Course, address M. M. CARTER, V. Pres. 


Pekr. EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
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August 

Superb and gentlemen 
£0, prepare or for life. 
$194 per year. time. Ad- 
dress JOS. E. N.Y. 








IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
. WORCESTER, Mass., fits boys and young men 
forcommon and scientific pursuits. Its superior 
merits stated in circular. 
Cc. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


NTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE—New York and Berlin. 
The New York Course of Lectures and Instruction 
commences November 3rd, and continues to the 
end of February. The New York Class of Ladies 
for Berlin embark in April of each year. Address 
ADRIAN J. EBELL, Director, 18 Cooper Union. 


ME: J. T. BENEDICT’S ENGLISH, 
GERMAN AND FRENCH BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies and Children, re- 
opens October Ist, at No. 7 East 42d Street. 


READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, Worcester, Mass. Founded 1848. 
Send for Catalogue. 
H. R. GREENE, A.M., Principal. 

















QMITH'S MAGAZINE, Vol. 3.—$1 a 
year. *‘ The cheapest and hand it monthly 
ever issued from the press.”” Reader, if you have 
never seen or heard of Smith’s Magazine, inclose 
10 cents for Specimen CORT; We give a pair of fine 
gold, enameled, Initial Sleeve Buttons, and a free 
#3 for three sub- 





orders for 100 reams within a week, at a very la 
advance. Single reams by mail. Best Initial No 
Paper and Envelopes, in Seaent boxes, 18 cents a 
ay A particulars sent with the Magazine. 
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PLINY F. SMITH, Publisher, 
51 Liberty Street, New York. 





BRAVE HEARTS: 
THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BE ROBERTSON GRAY. 


It gives us pleasure to announce 
the commencement, in the 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


of aserial from a pen which, though new 
to this walk of literature, has often ir- 
radiated the columns of that and other 
journals with its pathos, wit, and fancy. 
We confidently predict that this latest 
effort of a favorite author will be pro- 
nounced by his numerous admirers the 
crowning work of his genius. 

Without claiming for “ Brave Hearts” 
that it is definitely the 


Creat American Novel 


for which the critics and the reading 
world have so long been looking, we 
have no hesitation in commending it 
to the public as an American novel of 
great originality, beauty, and power. 

The scene of the story alternates be- 
tween the eastern and western coasts of 
the North American continent; and the 
widely different civilizations of these two 
grand portions of ourcountry are therein 
placed side by side, and finely contrasted. 
Among the rarer attractions of the work 
are its glowing descriptions of some of 
the noblest scenery of the Sierras, and its 
masterly delineation of the peculiar 
character and exceptional life of those 
creatures of to-day, the miners of the far 
Far-West. Side by side with the Jim 
Nyes and the Buck Fanshawes that Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain. have already ia- 
troduced to the literary world, we have 
here the more refined spirits of Eastera 
civilization, whom chance has brought 
into this rudé society, together with 
an intermediate class whom a certain 
constitutional aptitude enables to assume 
either character, according to the de- 
mand of the moment. These are all per- 
trayed with nice analytic skill, and with- 
out the slightest trace of exaggera- 
tion. The action of the story is con- 
ducted with the simplicity of true power, 
without tedious digression or straining 
after effect. Yet every chapter is in- 
stinct with life; and, in short, without 
being in the least technically sensa- 
tional, 


“‘BRAVE HEARTS” 


is replete with sensation, genuine and 


ers, | Wholesome. 


The ethical tone of the work is manly 
and invigorating, and the type of religion 
introduced is of the heartiest and the 
healthiest. 

The pure and pellucid English in which 
the whole is presented is a qualification 
not to be lightly estimated in this day of 
ungrammatical inspiration and super- 
heated rhetoric. A glance over the en- 
tire fleld of modern fiction—American or 
English—extorts the confession that it is 
as rare as it is refreshing to encounter an 
author who understands the spirit and 
resources of the language in which he 
writes. 

With thus much of introduction, we 
commit our new venture in popular 
literature to the tide of public opinion, 


.|in confident expectation that it will be 
universally accepted as one of the most 
e 


fresh, original, and every way attractive 
publications of the day. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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THE COLLEGE REGATTA, 


K VER since Noah’s successful though unpopu- 
lar experiment, the science of boating has 
grown in public favor. By the law of the survival 
of the fittest, the ancestral ark, the awkward raft, 
the queer trireme, the perilous caravel, have evol- 
ved the yacht, the steam-ship, the iron-clad, the 
racing-shell, and gone their way, with other fos- 
‘sils, to the limbo of forgotten things. So eager is 
the modern interest in nautical enterprise, that 
not only does this generation multiply steamers of 
enormous cost, and constantly augment the mer- 
chant marine ; but it makes yacht-races and row- 
ing matches affairs of national and of international 
importance. Indeed, no event of the summer has 
filled more newspaper columns than the College 
Regatta, appointed at Springfield on the fifteenth 
of July. 
+ In the way of spectacle, of which the Common- 
wealth has a plentiful lack, nothing could be pret- 
tier than this festivity. The gleaming river flow- 
ing still and broad between its wooded banks, the 
beautiful city shining fair in the distance, multi- 
tudes of spectators in many-hued raiment, the line 
of narrow, fragile boats, the threescore young 
athletes bent each to his exacting work, the plash 
and flash of the swift darting oars, the cheers of. 
the multitude, all the summer stir and thrill of 
scent, and sound, and motion in the air, these ele- 
ments make up a scene full of brilliance and color 
and delight. The lust of the eye and the pride of 
life have here their satisfaction. As to its moral 





aspects, let us consider. 


Tt is, we believe, twenty-two years since the first 
college match was rowed in America. Since then 
it has annually grown in importance, till the two 
competing crews have increased to eleven, anda 
Rowing Association of American Colleges regu- 
lates the conditions of the race. While the first 
matches were frowned upon by the college facul- 
ties as useless, foolish, and uncollegiate, those 
grave bodies have so far changed their opinion as 
this year to have actively forwarded preparations 
for the regatta, in several instances. To this best 
of testimony in their favor the collegiate boat- 
races are fairly entitled. 

There is no doubt that a hearty good-fellowship 
between distant and different colleges springs 
from these contests of skill and muscle, which are 
petent allies of the democratic idea, as well. It 
was excellent discipline for the exclusive young 
gentlemen of Harvard and Yale that a crew of 
raw farmer lads from an unrecognized institution 
outrowed and out-lasted them in the great race of 

1871. It was a salutary humiliation that another 
“fresh water college” seven should amaze them, 
and each other, probably, in 1872, with the fastest 
time on record. But the modesty with which the 
winners took success was no more admirable than 


the well-bred courtesy and kindness wherewith 
the losers took failure, and the friendliness which 
they have ever since borne toward their conquer- 
ors. He that ruleth his spirit being wisely ac- 
counted greater than he that taketh a city (or 
winneth the flag), perhaps Harvard and Yale had 
the best of it, even in defeat. 

There has been a general apprehension that the 
enthusiasm of students for boating was in inverse 
ratio to the enthusiasm forstudy. But the record 
does not sustain this fear. Andif the boating- 
man be aShirk, which is-unlikely, it might be said 
that the most ardent and disproportionate rowing 
is better than doing nothing, which would be his 
alternative. For rowing takes the boy into the 
open air, insists on proper diet and fit exercise, 
and, at the most dangerous period of his life, when 
fleshly desires dog his footsteps like evil beasts, 
permits him neither sloth nor those bad indul- 
gences which are as so many bones thrown to their 
ravening appetite. The Greeks insisted on this 
thorough physical training as the precedent and 
condition of intellectual culture. In arts and let- 
ters the modern world has still much to learn of 
them, and it is certain that their besetting sins were 
not those of gluttony and lust. If they worshiped 
the body, we have despised it, and the last error is 
more dangerous than the first. 

As to the concomitant evils of the boat-races, the 
noise, the rowdyism, the bad temper, and the bet- 
ting, it should be remembered that they are the 
accidents, not the incidents of the time. For the 
noise, it is a benefit to the active lungs if not to 
the passive ears, and endurance is a good remedy. 
For the rowdyism, that steadily abates year by 
year. For the bad temper, it so quickly cools into 
consideration, and the young gentlemen proprie- 
tors of it so honestly try to exorcise their disreputa- 
ble familiar, that we look to see it wholly evicted 
under the fair and simple rules of the Rowing 
Association. As to the betting, contemptible and 
silly vice as it is. ng exordium will stop it, nor 
would the abrogation of rowing-matches. For if 
only one boat appeared on the course, bets would 
be offered and taken against time. The remedy 
lies in a standard of home morals which respects 
the eighth commandment, and teaches the 
thoughtless boy that it is as shameful to risk on 
any chance the money allowed him for his neces- 
sary expenses, and due to tradesmen, landlady, or 
laundress, as it is to pillage that creditor's private 
purse. 

If, however, we wholly disapproved of these col- 
lege regattas, as we disapprove only their separ- 
able evils, the fact remains that they have already 
become an established and beloved institution. 
To direct the force that one cannot resist is as 
sound a principle in the moral as in the natural 
world. And we shall show ourselves wise parents 
if we enter so friendlily into the pleasures and am- 
bitions of our boys, that they will be proud and 
glad to make those pleasures and ambitions such 
as we, with our wider vision of consequences, can 
heartily share. 








WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT 
IT? 


HAT is, about Pernicious Literature. Its very 

existence is unknown to many of our read- 
ers ; its extent is hardly dreamed of by any. There 
lies before us, as we write, a letter from one of the 
leading railroad men of this country. And this is 
what he says about it: 

*T cannot use too strong language to express the mortifica- 
tion I feel at the fact that upon every road that I happen to 
be connected with, unless perhaps the C. & P., not only the 
vilest trash is sold as reading matter, but also positively licen- 
tious and infamous illustrated papers and books are thrust 
upon passengers, young and old, male and female. I am per- 
fectly aware that the R. R. authorities take what they regard 
to be the best plan to control the character of reading mat- 
ter sold by authorized agencies on their cars—but I am equal- 
ly aware that, come about as it may, the fact remains that the 
worst possible stuff continues to be sold in spite of all the 
rules, regulations, schedules of works on sale, and general 
orders to the contrary.” 

This does not in the least exaggerate this mon- 
strous evil, albeit upon certain railroads, since 
this letter was written, something considerable 
has been done effectually to check it. But for the 
most part, this indescribable literature is omni- 
present. It is flaunted in our faces on the street 
corners, thrust under our eyes in the rail-cars, in- 
sidiously offered to our innecent children by com- 
panions less guileless than themselves, brought 
into our houses wrapped round packages from the 
shoemakers, the tailors, the grocers. It is like 
the miasma in a miasmatic country—there is no 
building of the house tight enough to exclude it. 





It is like the poison that lurks in the airin cholera 





times ; we imbibe it, our children imbibe it, and 
the first intimation we have of its presence is the 
disease it generates. In milder, subtler, but not 
less dangerous forms it creeps into books that bear 
the imprint of respectable publishers, and jour- 
nals whose name gives them unsuspected currency 
everywhere. It is sometimes mawkish, sometimes 
morbid, sometimes sensational, sometimes covert- 
ly, sometimes openly vicious. It distorts life, de- 
praves the imagination, portrays passion for love, 
paints hideous crime in fascinating if not attract- 
ive garb, and in its very mildest form destroys all 
desire for healthful food by creating an appetite 
for the intoxication of sentimentalism. Even the 
Sabbath School library is not free from this form of 
it, and many a pupil is taught to read the dime 
novel by the dollar and a quarter novelette that 
his Sabbath School furnishes him for his Sunday 
reading. 

What are we going to do about it ? 

We are glad that the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, in their International Convention 
held last week at Poughkeepsie, have indicated a 
purpose to take hold of this matter. There are 
no organizations better fitted for this work ; there 
is no work which needs more to be done. An im- 
pression has been produced in certain quarters 
that these associations have outlived their first 
and best stage of usefulness, and have come into 
that in which their energies are absorbed in taking 
care of themselves. They cannot do more to cor- 
rect this impression and justify their claim to the 
confidence and support of the churches than by 
concentrating the rising public sentiment on this 
subject, and giving it both direction and force. 

They can indirectly exert an influence both for 
the enactment and enforcement of wise laws for 
the repression of pernicious literature in its worst 
forms. During the past twelve months, owing 
largely to influences which a few associations have 
exerted, laws have been passed on this subject, 
both by the General Government and by several 
of the S*#tes. and nearly a hundred of the worst 
dealers in the wo#st literature have been arrested, 
and either convicted or are awaiting trial. 


They can do more by direct, moral, personal in- 


fluence. In Orange, N. J., Syracuse, N. Y., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and other points, committees from 
these associations, either officially appointed or 
self-constituted, have waited on’ the newsdealers 
and requested them to discontinue the sale of the 
lower class of illustrated and story papers—and 
always with success. When the request did not 
accomplish their object, a threatened prosecution 
under the law has done so. 


They can do still more by calling the attention | 


of the community to an evil which is tolerated 
only because it is unknown. They can bring it to 
the attention of Christian pastors, Christian teach- 
ers, and, above all, Christian parents. There are 
dangers in unwise agitation; there are greater 
dangers in silence. 

But none of our readers need wait for the action 
of associations in this matter. The Board of 


Health is needed to abate the pest-house. But — 
surely every parent can guard his own children — 


from the contagion of disease, and every citizen 
ean at least avoid, consciously or unconsciously, 
aiding to develop it. 

Take heed what ye hear, said Christ. In the 
days of the printing-press he would say, Take heed 
what ye read. 











AGASSIZ ON PENIKESE ISLAND. 


FEW days ago, an educational institution 

unlike any other in the world was formally 
opened, and dedicated to its great purpose—that 
of the original study of nature ; and the exercises 
of the occasion, lacking all the pomp and circum- 
stance usual in such ceremonies, were in the high- 
est degree picturesque and humane. The scene 
was a lonely island in the sea, in its seclusion not 
unlike that which Shakespeare created as the 
abode of Prospero ; and for the lord of this island 
there was a greater master of nature than Pros- 
pero, but one who, like Prospero, “neglecting 
worldly ends,” was 
“all dedicated 

To closeness, and the bettering of the mind 

With that which, by being so retired, 

O’er-prized all popular rate.” 

It was in the afternoon of the day which we 
have referred to, that the greatest living savant of 
America stood in the midst of his island-kingdom, 
and of his loyal subjects and pupils, and then and 
there consecrated the whole territory to the high 
uses to which it is henceforth to be subservient. 
The building in which they had assembled was 
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simply a rough, unfurnished barn, fitted only with 
tables and chairs, its great doors wide open, and 
the swallows flying in and out above their heads. 
With a manner the most unpretending, in the sim- 
plest language, his face glowing with noble excite- 
ment, the learned man pronounced the address of 
dedication. It was evidently an unpremeditated 
utterance. It had no stately or impassioned ora- 
torical periods. It was only the wise man convers- 
ing with his eager disciples upon topics connected 
with the circumstances which had brought 
them together there. As a piece of unassuming, 
sincere and thoughtful eloquence, it reminds one 
of the best talk of Socrates and of Plutarch’s 
men. The speaking of this high-hearted speech 
inaugurated the Anderson School of Natural 
History; and in that speech there were two 
things which we cannot allow to pass without 
comment. 

The first was this. After a few opening words, 
felicitously suited to put all their minds into fel- 

lowship, Agassiz said, tenderly, and with touching 
Frankness, ‘‘I think we have need of help. Ido 
not feel that I can call on any one here to ask a 
blessing for us. I know I would not have anybody 
pray for us at this moment. I ask you fora mo- 
ment to pray for yourselves.” Upon this, the 
great scientist—in an age in which so many other 
great scientists have concluded that praying is 
quite an unscientific and very useless proceeding— 
bowed his head reverently ; his pupils and friends 
did the same ; and there, in a silence that was very 
solemn and very beautiful, each spirit was free to 
erave of the Great Spirit the blessing that was 
needed. For our own part, it seems to us that 
this scene of Agassiz and his pupils with heads 
bowed in silent prayer for the blessing of the God 
of Nature to be given to that school then opened 
for the study of Nature, is a spectacle for some 
great artist to spread out worthily upon canvas, 
and to be kept alive in the memories of mankind. 
What are coronations, royal pageants, the parade 
of armies, to a scene like this? It heralds the com- 
ing of the new heavens and the new earth—the 
golden age when Nature and Man shall be recon- 
ciled, and the conquests of truth shall supersede 
the conquests of brute force. 

The other thing of which we must speak is the 
account which this marvelous teacher gave of the 
intended method of his teaching. ‘We don’t 
begin our task by reading, by using any report of 
others concerning the objects to which we will 
turn our attention. We are, I suppose, all intelli- 
gent enough to open our eyes and look upon na- 
ture for ourselves, and we will try to make nature 
as it surrounds us its own text-book. Whenever 
we study books we are one remove away from.the 
things that we would be better acquainted with. 
Instead of the things themselves, we appropriate 
the report of somebody concerning these things. 
You can hardly realize how strange a student feels 
who has a great deal of book-knowledge when he 
undertakes to study the things themselves. He 
feels as if it was an entirely new world, of which 
the best description ever given gave but a very 
faint and sometimes a very incorrect idea. It will 
tax your patience, and you will feel some discour- 
agements, but you must overcome it. If you find 
what I place in your hand taxes your patience to 
the utmost, think that I did it purposely, and that 
you have to overcome the difficulty you may en- 
counter in some way or other, and it will lead you 
in the right direction for observing for yourselves. 
That is the great thing to gain. What I want you 
to do is to work yourselves. Don’t read or ask 
questions. I shall not answer them, as you know 
you must understand things yourselves. It is a 
poor service to render to a pupil to give him a 
ready-made answer.” 

The Prospero whom Shakespeare tells us of had 
in his island-school only one pupil ; but that pupil 
was a woman—his own daughter. The later and 
greater Prospero whom we know-has in his island- 
school fifty pupils ; and by his own resolute choice 
a goodly number of these are women. And we 
are sure that when this first season of stndy is 
over, our Prospero will be able to say—if his 
modesty does not forbid him—just what Shake- 
peare’s Prospero said to his pupil : 

** Here in this island we arrived; and here 

Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 

‘Than other princess’ can, that have more time 

For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful.” 
! The opening of this school marks a new era in 
the progress of education in this country, and 
the gratitude of the whole American people is due 
to Prof. Agassiz and his ¢orps of teachers, and to 
the man by whose wise beneficence they are en- 
abled to prosecute their invaluable labors, 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Do you not think there is bondage in being a mem- 
ber of a church, especially in a small town, where your 
own church minister is very dull, and another denom- 
ination has a pastor whose ministrations would be 
more beneficial to you, and whose preaching you might 
enjoy if you were free from church obligation ? 


[ J NDOUBTEDLY we do. What to do about 
it we do not know. 


2. Can conscience ever lead us wrong ? 

That depends on what you call conscience. The im- 
pulse to do right, joined with the intellectual judgment 
of what is right and wrong, is called the conscience in 
general phraseology. Now as our judgments are often 
mistaken, we are often led astray by this compound 
faculty. Nevertheless, there is no other right way for 
us but to use, modestly and sincerely, the right as our 
own judgment, quickened by our moral sense, sees it. 


3. Is the act of keeping in view the character of Christ 
and striving to grow in love to all, true faith, even 
though we experience many wrong feelings and tem- 
pers ? 

We think that the man who does these things gives 
good evidence of having true faith, which is a personal 
trust in God as a Father. 


4. If holiness is not a miracle wrought in a moment, 
but the slow result of discipline, as you say, what ex- 
planation can you give of those who profess to have 
become holy in a moment? 

ff a man were to assure us that he had become 
learned by a sudden afflatus of inspiration we should 
believe -him mistaken. Good people often mistake 
emotion for holiness, which is one of those ripe fruits 
that God gives to no man except as the result of toil 
and patient waiting. ‘‘ Now the God of all grace, who 
hath called you to his eternal glory in Christ Jesus, 
AFTER THAT YE HAVE SUFFERED AWHILE, make you 
perfect,” etc., 1 Peter v. 10. 


5. Is the reading of works of fiction to be con- 
demned ? 

Not if the works of fiction are of a high order, mor- 
ally and intellectually. 


6. What is your opinion of croquet playing ? 

We think it is amusing to women, agreeable to men, 
and fascinating to ministers. For all persons who need 
gentle exercise, it is even better than billiards; indeed, 
it is a kind of field billiards, or billiards “ gone to 
grass.”’ Anybody that is too pious to play croquet 
ought to be done up in starched linen, put in a bag, 
and hung up like a suit of Sunday clothes, and not let 
out till meeting-time. 

7. Is the formula, “ Let every man take care of his 
own interest,’’ a proper business rule for a Christian 
man? Would it be possible or politic at the present 
day to use the golden rule as the rule of business ? 

It is the worst symptom of the corruption and ava- 
rice of the present time that even the wisdom and 
rightness of the golden rule are called in question. The 
Christian man is expressly enjoined to look not on the 
things that are his own, but on the interests of another. 
The maxim, that every man is to care only for his own 
interests is the quintessence of selfishness, and has no 
place in Christian living. 

8. Is saving-faith faith in the divinity of Christ, or 
in Christ as a personal Savior ? 

Saving faith in Christ is such a faith as leads us to 
trust in him as a personal Savior, and to follow his ex- 
ample with all our hearts. 

9. Please give me a list of good books, not theological, 
for a young man to read. 

We couldn’t do it unless we knew the young man. 
Books that are suitable to a man of one sort would not 
be fit for a man differently constituted. Read the best 
book you know of. Others will suggest themselves. 


10. What does Matt. x. 34 mean ?—“ Think not that I 
am come to make peace on the earth, I am not come to 
send peace but a sword, and to set a man at variance 
against his father,” etc. 

When a doctor visits a sick man, he may say, “I 
come to make you well,”’ or he may with equal propri- 
ety say, ‘‘I come to make you worse.” The first effect 
of medicine is painful, its final effect beneficial. The 
Gospel will finally work out peace; but its first effect 
is to disturb. Nothing is more vexatious to worldly 
and sordid men than to raise the standard of right 
and duty, and to oblige them to change their lives in 
conformity to it. 

11. I note your remarks under the head of *‘ Inspira- 
tion.” Did not the writers of the Scriptwres pen such 
thoughts in such language as God directed? If not, in 
what sense is the Bible the Word of God? 

Any theory of the inspiration of the Gospels that 
shall stand must include in it all the facts in the case. 
It must, then, be a theory which shall admit the sep- 
arate and different mind-habits of the four evangel- 
ists; the difference of style; important variations in 
the record of the same event—a hopeless conflict in 
the order of arrangement or chronology; and all this 
without marring the portraiture of Christ, and without 
perverting or obscuring the truths uttered by him. 
Each writer retained his own peculiarities, narrated 
events as they appeared to him. An inspired person is 
not a mere pipe, through which another blows; nor a 
divinely turned machine; but the most free and living 





of persons, using his own faculties in their own special 
way. Let any one read Luke’s account of the reasons 
for writing his gospel, in the first four verses, and he 
will see that his mind acted most naturally, and as any 
other historian’s would have done. The fact is, that a 
kind of glamor is cast over the word “inspiration’’—as 
if any influence could make that true which is not 
true, and as if that which is true could be any truer 
because announced from a particular source. The 
truth of the Gospel record in all things lying within 
the scope of human reason is the best evidence of its 
inspiration, and it is this truthfulness that inclines us 
to believe it when it states facts which lie outside of 
human experience or knowledge. Of all theories of 
inspiration, that one called the verbal, or the divine 
selection of the very words, is the most foolish and 
dangerous. It will plunge an inquirer into quagmires 
of difficulty, from which he can never extricate bim- 
self. 

12. How are we to understand those passages of Scrip- 
ture that promise temporal blessings to the godly ? 

The general effect of godliness is prosperity—as truly 
now as among the old Jews, The New Testament re- 
cognizes “ godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come.”’ Morality is in accordance with natural law, 
and piety is the best morality. Irregular conditions of 
society, revolutionary periods, will, of course, inter- 
rupt normal results of right living. But godliness, 
even on the low plane of interest, is a good investment. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE thirteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be held at 
Elmira, New York, Aug. 5th-7th. Among the speakers 
announced are Presidents Eliot of Harvard College, 
McCosh of Princeton, Buckham of Vermont Univer- 
sity, White of Cornell, Edwards of the Illinois Uni- 
versity, and some ten other college presidents and 
professors. Hon. J.C. Gibbs, State Superintendent of 
Schools of Florida, is to read a paper on “ Education 
in the Southern States.”” Heis a colored man, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, much respected and very 
influential in Florida. Several other speakers engaged 
are from the Southern States. This association will 
not probably convene in the East again for several 
years. Two years since it met in St. Louis, and in 
1870 in Cleveland. Next year it is invited both to 
Minnesota and Virginia. The association is truly na- 
tional in its character. The Erie Railway offers free 
return tickets from Elmira to New York or to any 
termini of the road and its branches, good to members 
of the association to the station from which one full 
fare was paid. They also offer excursion tickets from 
Elmira to Niagara and back for one fare, or $4.25. 
Many teachers will take this half-fare excursion to 
Suspension Bridge. The hotels at Elmira reduce their 
rates about one dollar a day. Mr. Northrop, of Con- 
necticut, the President of the Association, announces 
that all papers read must be short, not occupying over 
twenty-five or thirty minutes, so that the discussions 
may be the attractive feature of the meeting, and that 
no time will be spared for elocutionary or musical 
entertainments. 


—A witness has been found who confirms Mr. 
Colfax’s statement as to the check which Oakes Ames 
affirmed that he gave to him on Crédit Mobilier ac- 
count. This witness is Mr. John Drew, a lawyer of 
Washington, who has just returned from a year’s ab- 
sence in Europe, who says that he saw the check, saw 
Ames draw the money and saw him pay it to some 
person with whom he, Drew, was not acquainted. Mr. 
Drew at that time was in the habit of keeping a diary 
and noting down his daily transactions and interviews. 
When he returned from Europe he mentioned these 
facts to one or two persons, and said he was confident 
his diary would fix the date of his several interviews 
with Mr. Ames. When he subsequently obtained 
access to his books and papers, he found in his diary 
for 1868 two entries of interviews with Oakes Ames, 
June 20 and June 22, 1868. It was, Mr. Drew says, on 
one or the other of these days that he saw the check. 
It will be remembered that the check was dated June 
20, 1868, and paid June 22, 1868. It is understood that 
Mr. Drew is ready to support his statement under 
oath, if required.” This testimony confirms Cashier 
Dillon’s recollection that he paid the check to Mr. 
Ames in large bills, and also supports the evidence of 
all the gentlemen to whom initial checks were said to 
have been given, that they never saw them. Before 
coming to a conclusion as to the value of this testi- 
mony it is necessary to inquire into the character of 
the witness, of whom we happen to know very little. 
His keeping back his testimony until after the death of 
Oakes Ames is of itself a suspicious circumstance, 
which has not, so far as we know, been satisfactorily 
explained. 

—‘‘Robbie’s Sold the Baby”—a poem printed 
originally in the Christian Union—has been copied, 
we suspect, in full half the papers in the United States, 
and is still circulating like a bright, new gold piece. 
True, it is shorn of the proper credit; but that is of 
small consequence, since it has given and is still giving 
pleasure to so many people. 


—A small and struggling Methodist Church in 
Portsmouth, Virginia, ha1, with great exertion, erect- 
ed a house of worship, and nearly prepared it for occu~ 
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pation, when a violent storm so injured the building | 
that the necessary repairs required a large additional 
outlay. In its poverty, the Church is obliged to seek 
help from without, and we gladly commend its appeal 
to Christians of whatever name. Contributions may 
be sent to the pastor of the Church, Rev. E. W. Pierce, 
who is now in this city, at 133 Fulton Street. 





THE UNFETTERED BROOK. 
BY L. 8. H. @. 


HE rollicking brook runs babbling by, 
Leaping and dancing and gliding along, 
With a spring in his foot and a smile in his song, 
With a life in his heart and a light in his eye. 
He tosseth his arms—he flingeth the spray ; 
He laugheth aloud in his boyish play— 
He will throw you a kiss as he hasteth away. 


The springtime is come and his spirits are light. 

* He slumbered long in his chilling chain, 
Like a giant caged in his own domain. 

He hath flung from his couch and hath shattered the night, 
Hath snapped into shivers each ice-bolted band— 
The fragments are playthings that flash in his hand 
And he shouteth his freedom all over the land! 


A somerset here! and a whirligig there— 
He rendeth the shackles that bound him away— 
And whisking them off in his frolicsome play, 
He shaketh the rainbow gems from his hair. 
The great soul of nature partakes his delight ! 
The Frost King’s contraband seizeth his right— 
Maintaineth it sturdily—clad in his might, 
And flashing and splashing, and dashing and crashing, 
Pursueth the tyrant, with merciless lashing, 
Till thousands of captives, aroused by the crashing, 
Spring up and rejoice in the general smashing! 


Soon jewels shall gleam from his crystalline bed! 
He shall border his path with the emerald’s sheen, 
Where violets nestle in mantles of green— 

For his heart-thrilling tones awaken the dead— 

And verdure and beauty shall press to his side, 
As clings to the bridegroom the heart of the bride, 

* For better or worse,’’ whatever betide. 


Then, journeying on, he sobereth down, 

Profounder and broader and quieter growing, 

And tranquilly flowing, reflecteth while going— 
Giving smile for your smile, and a frown to your frown, 
Then joining another—a dignified rill— 

Then rush to the theme of their own sweet will, 
They turn a huge wheel, start up a great mill, 
Nor wait the thanksgivings that follow them still! 


That wonderful brook—so playful, so grand! 
His burdens of spirit but dimple his face! 
Or whirlpool, or eddy, all lend him a grace ; 
And he smileth at thought of duties in hand. 
What shining example, for you and for me, 
Is the life of that stream, so busy, so free; 
His fetters, transmuted, ascending in spray, 
He singeth, in passing, ‘I’ve no time to stay. 
My work is my pleasure—good-bye—I'm away!” 











THE CASE OF MINNESOTA, 
BY MRS, AMELIA E. BARR. 


TT\HERE is a small but potential class in this 

j city—men whose hearts are where their treasures 
are, in Wall Street and Exchange Place—who are very 
frequently impelled to say, “‘ Poor Mianesota!’’ Such 
pity, to the ears of the million, would seem like irony; 
and yet these financiers, who never -waste anything, 
know what they say, and are quite sure that they are 
not throwing even their pity away. 

For men accustomed to look at everything over the 
rim of a dollar are not apt to be sentimental, and when 
they express pity, it generally mea*is that pity which 
is near kin to contempt, and whic implies not only 
poverty, but incapacity and impréyidence. And as 
Minnesota isa member of the gre family of States, 
having the power to honor or d®honor the family 
name, and, in no small measure, th? family credit, her 
soubriquet of “ poor” assumes ar} accusation whose 
justice every citizen is bound to inquire into. 

So, then, I shall only state sem incontrovertible 
facts, and leave their application atid investigation to 
individual sense and inter+st. ; 

+ When Minnesota made her lasi #ffort to effect the 
loan of the paltry sum of one hun“red thousand dol- 
lars of her bonds, she did not get a single bid for them 
except that made from the schoo! funds of her own 
State; and since that time she has used a part of her 
school funds to cash her own bonds with. 

Again, her county, city and town bonds have been 
cashed at ruinous rates, or not castied at all. 

Again, if a Minnesotan desires to borrow money, or 
cash notes of unexceptionable endorsement in New 
York, he must pay twelve per cent. interest, though 
the banks are full of money, and the same securities in 
another State would be gladly negotiated at seven per 
cent. 

Again, the people of Minnesota, including all the 
bodies corporate, are paying an extra rate of interest 
of from one to five per cent. on forty million dollars. 
But suppose we say thirty-five million dollars, and put 
the extra rate at an average of two per cent., even then 
the annual loss is seven hundred thousand dollars: 
which loss, under the circumstances, must increase in 

exact proportion to the increase of population and 
commercial transactions. 

Any business man will readily see in this simple 
diagnosis of the condition of Minnesota reason suf- 
ficient for that contemptuous shrug aud exclamation, 





.“ Poor Minnesota!” A contempt hardly qualified by 





asingle sympathy, since she has brought this state of 
things on herseif by the unjust shirking of her mani- 
fest obligations by refusing to pay interest on her State 
bonds, by Stay Laws, Exemption Laws, Statutes of 
Limitation, and all the miserable chicanery with which 
law-makers and sovereignly-interested people seize a 
momentary advantage at the cost of future prosperity. 

When Minneseta was still in her minority she loaned 
her bonds to her railroad companies, taking their 
lands, franchises, etc., as security. In 1859, these com- 
panies all failed together, and she then foreclosed her 
mortgage, took possession of her stipulated collaterals, 
and also of all the grading created by the proceeds of 
these State bonds. “The law awarded her this.” 
True, but neither Law nor Equity could excuse her 
subsequent action—the repudiation of the very bonds 
which were the consideration of the mortgage she had 
foreclosed. 

The demoralization of the public honor immediately 
produced its legitimate consequence. Private honor 
weighed itself against private interest, and was con- 
tent to accept the sop of such limitation laws as vir- 
tually repudiated even the individual debts of citizens 
to their eastern creditors. To these insane proceed- 
ings they added a code of collection laws, which made 
the creditor virtually at the mercy of his debtor’s 
sense of honor or moral obligation. And as these 
things were never recognized securities in Wall Street, 
it is no wonder that (even with recent improvements) 
the Minnesotan finds money hard to borrow at twelve 
per cent.; the wonder is, that cent. per cent. is not for 
them the regular rate and usage. ; 

To be penny wise and pound foolish is said to be an 
English vice; if so, surely the Minnesotans have an- 
nexed it. For here is a State repudiating a debt whose 
total is only $2,275,000, and paying an interest of $700,- 
000, when the interest on the $2,275,000 which she repu- 
diates is only $159,250. Thus it costs her four times as 
much to be dishonest as it would do to pay the “ utter- 
most farthing’’ of her repudiated liabilities. Verily, 
“honesty is the best policy,” even if it were nothing 
better than that. 

Minnesota is as poor in excuses as in credit. The 
Governor, in a late message, says, in extenuation, that 
‘the people believed that these bonds were of doubtful 
validity.”” But this excuse is nullified by their unani- 
mous refusal to empower the Governor to appoint a 
committee of legal acumen to investigate their valid- 
ity, and their emphatic assurance that they knew the 
bonds were legal enough. 

It isa common argument to point to the great pros- 
perity of Minnesota as a proof that her policy has not 
been suicidal, and that the ruin of a few Eastern cap- 
italists has been weil atoned for by the great advan- 
tages accruing to thousands of needy, struggling 
pioneers; nay, more, that the only harm done has 
been to compel a renewed effort at money-making 
among the few injured—(“ the happiness of the greater 
number” theory). But we might as well advocate the 
stealing of pocket-books, since it would afford gain to 
the many needy stealers, while the robbed would sim- 
ply have to go to work again; thus those who would 
work might work, in order that those who did not 
like to work might have the material to steal. 

Let Minnesota come into the court of public opinion 
with such a defense as this, and she would hardly ob- 
tain a-hearing at all. The commercial world have 
already let her feel that neither her word nor her bond 
is honored; and if she does not do something soon to 
restore public confidence, she will share the fate of 
Mississippi, and find her best lands rated at twenty- 
five per cent. below their real value. 

What redress have the creditors of Minnesota now? 
They cannot sue “the sovereign people of the State of 
Minnesota in their dignity.”” All they can do is to 
arraign them before public opinion, shut the doors of 
Eastern exchequers, and look suspiciously on their 
best men and best paper in all the places where capital 
congregates. 

It is for Congress, as federal head of the United 
States, to take care of such of its members as do not 
understand the things pertaining to their own wel- 
fare. There should be an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion prohibiting any State issuing bonds beyond a cer- 
tain per-centage of their wealth. Nay, more, why 
should not the United States herself take up every 
bond and coupon of any State that goes to protest, and 
enforce it against the State that issued it? This would 
virtually be the endorsement of the United States 
upon every State bond, and would reduce the rate of 
interest that each State has to pay nearly one-half at 
once. 

It would do more than this. It would reduce the 
interest that the United States pays about one per 
cent. For who does not know that if some of the dif- 
ferent members of a firm repudiate their notes at 
maturity, it seriously damages the credit of the whole 
house? And if the United States saved only one-fifth 
of the present interest on United States bonds it 
would be a saving of nearly $20,000,000 a year; and it 
is farther to be considered that a large portion of this 
$20,000,000 goes to Europe, and that, too, in the shape 
of gold. 

Surely the United States has as great a right to as- 
sume defaulting bonds as the currency of a national 
bank that fails, or the debt of a State incurred for 
purposes of offense or defense. And such an assump- 
tion would be a great advantage to honest States, and. 
a great restriction to dishonest ones. For though in- 
dividuals cannot sue a sovereign State, the Govern- 





ment has ways and means beyond the reach of the 
private citizen; and the power that made them a 
State can surely compel them to fufill the obligations 
of their enlarged condition. Many of the States are 
yet young and inexperienced, and these should not be 
allowed to be reckless and profligate, and injure the 
credit of the whole family of States. 

The financial injury is, however, but a part of the 
wrong. Men who live in a repudiating State live ina 
low atmosphere and under a lowsky. The national 
meanness reflects itsélf on every individual. There 
can be no true patriotism, and a canker is at the root 
of ali commercial confidence. It is a poor saving that 
saves all and loses honor; and when Prosperity taps 
at the gate of any city, she always asks first if Integ- 
rity and Prudence be within. 








THE DI CESNOLA COLLECTION. 
BY WALTER H. POMEROY. 


N Monday the 26th of last May, the Trustees 

of the Metropolitan Museum began, at No. 128 

West Fourteenth Street, the exhibition of the archzo- 
logical art treasures, which bear the above name, 

Count Luigi Palma di Cesnola, to whose enterprise, 
patience, sagacity, and generous enthusiasm the world 
is indebted for the collection, is an Italian gentleman 
of birth and education, about forty years of age, who, 
visiting this country in 1860, after the battle of Bull 
Run in 1861, tendered his services to the Government, 
served with credit, suffered imprisonment at Libby 
Prison, and at the close of the war was brevetted 
Brigadier-General, and became an American citizen. 

The story is told that during a hotly contested battle 
his superior officer was so struck with his gallantry 
that he presented him with his own sword upon the 
field. 

In recognition of his services he was, in 1866, ap- 
pointed United States Consul at Cyprus. 

Hardly had he reached that island when he com- 
menced the excavations which, under his direction, 
have been continued ever since; with what measure of 
success we shail proceed to indicate. 

It would be impossible, however, within the limits 
of our space, to detail the history of this noble enter- 

prise, or more than briefly epitomize its methods and 
its present and prospective results. Their details 
would crowd a large volume, while in each department 
of investigation a trained specialist would be needed _ 
to estimate with final discrimination the significance 
of the work done. 

In Harper’s Monthly of July, 1872, may be found an 
interesting article on this subject; to which we refer 
the curious for some account of what was found at 
Cyprus. 

We hope that before long the catalogue, on which 
General di Cesnola is now engaged, will be completed, 
and will be supplemented with a full history of his 
explorations. 

It will surely be the record of a kind of work at once 
most difficult and most delicate, demanding the ob- 
stinate courage of the pioneer, the practical good sense 
and ready resources of the man of affairs, controlled 
by the savant’s patient minuteness and severity of 
judgment, and inspired with a loyal passion for art, 
science, truth. 

Nothing less would have compassed the ends sought. 
Once, moreover, we stumbled on discovery and won 
easy acquisitions; now the explorer must press his ad- 
venturous spade cautiously into the fragile débris of a 
buried city, if, not spoiling his trophy in snatching it, 
he would add anything worth while to the sum of 
human knowledge. 

In the language of a writer to whom we are indebted 
for an excellent estimate of the collection, let us ex- 
press the hope—if it be not too late—‘‘ that some pro- 
phetic sense of American appreciation was not wanting 
to keep up his courage, as, shovelling ancient cities into 
small baskets with barbaric spades, or sending stone 
colossi to the shore on a pair of camels lashed together, 
inspiring his workmen or bullying Turkish pashas, he 
pursued his heavy work of science and illumination.” 

All honor to the heroes of research—one and all— 
who, having a very genius for hard work, furnished 
with all the equipments of science, ‘ obey,’’ as Emer- 
son says of such, “ the almighty impulse and advance 
on chaos and the dark!” 

A chaos indeed of uncertainties and contradictions 
di Cesnola found in all writers on the antiquities of 
Cyprus. 

Let us quote briefly from the article in Harper, above + 
referred to: 

*“ He had no confidence in any historical statement of a date 
prior to the epoch of the Lusignian kings. Traditions were 
deceptive. 

“The ancient buildings were constructed of sun-dried 
bricks, and had long since returned to mother earth, leaving 
no surface ruins. He found none of the original names upon 
old sites, except that of Dali, and one or two others—a state 
of things contrasting unfavorably with that of the adjacent 
coasts of Syria and Asia Minor. 

“ With a special firman from the Sultan he commenced the 
work in earnest; and, in its progress, he made a study of 
native traditions, thoroughly examined the general field, and 
defined the sites of the twelve ancient cities of note.” 

Before long he found the island to be a kind of pa- 
limpsest, whose inscriptions were dynasties, cities, 
civilizations—with their arts, religions, industries, 
manners and customs—all more or less clearly written 
—sometimes interpreting, illustrating or supplement- 
ing each other—sometimes baffling inquiry with con- 
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fused. and even contradictory types—but always full 
of suggestive interest to one bent on finding out the 
secrets of the oldest past. Difficulties, so far from 
daunting him, seemed only to develop a keener zeal 
and perseverance. 

So he kept on, digging up history by the spadeful, 
striking down from one archzological stratum to an- 
other, with the assistance of hundreds of Cypriote 
workmen, who to-day, perhaps, would bring to the 
surface a familiar pithos—whose exact fac-simile they 
now use for holding milk, and to-morrow would have 
the more personal gratification of rescuing and quickly 
recognizing, as good likenesses of themseves, the por- 
trait busts of their ancestors buried three or four 
thousand years before! 

Even now, during General di Cesnola’s absence in 
this country, the work of excavation continues, and 
he will return in September to resume, in person, the 
conduct of it. Meanwhile, the results already secured 
have aroused the attention of the whole civilized 
world, and are regarded as a larger and more valuable 
contribution to archzological knowledge than any 
other single exploration has furnished. Di Cesnola’s 
achievements have been duly recognized in Europe. 
He has received decorations, and been made an 
honorary member of numerous Archzeological, An- 
thropological and Geographical Societies—of Athens, 
Rome, Florence, Paris, Dresden and Berlin. 

But the collection awaits our examination. To get 
some idea of its enormous extent, let us take a single 
item of fact: more than eight thousand tombs were 
opened, and their long-stored wealth made the booty 
of science, and brought before us here. 

* One small exhumed sanctuary or shrine yielded, we 
are informed, besides its other contents, a thousand 
statues, exemplifying sacerdotal art—in type, Assyr- 
ian, Egyptian, Greek and Phcenician—sometimes 
clearly distinct, sometimes commingled or overlap- 
ping, now rewarding in diligent comparison, and now, 
in stubborn incongruity or anachronism, as defiant of 
precise definition “as the jumbled rubbish of a dream.” 

No other museum in the world possesses, it is claimed, 

a single statue of a period so remote as many of these. 





A ROYAL RECEPTION, 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


N the regalest realm under heaven 
J The ruler holds court to-day, 
And thou hast a place ’mong the favored! 
Oh, Heart, thy delirium stay, 
And hie to the quietest chamber 
Of thy soul, that thou prepare, 
In the calm of a tranquil spirit, 
For what joy may wait thee there! 


Sigh not, o’er thy scanty treasures, 
For raiment of costliest mode ; 
_ Nor search, through thy memoried tablets, 
Of manner the stateliest code ; 
Nor yet, in thy stinted casket, 
For a glittering, jewel-like stone, 


Since whatever thou ownest for pluming, 7 


Will there be all outshone, 


Take no heed at all of thy robing ; 
(The simplest flower of the field, 
Than aught of thy poor possessions 
Would more of delightsomeness yield) ; 
In thy bearing one touch of nature 
Were better than any creed 
That regulates Art's dominion, 
To answer thy earnest need. 


Come, Heart, let us counsel together 
In the innermost sanctum of truth, 
For sweeter by far are her lilies 
Than even the roses of youth! 
And she who is reverenced goddess 
Of all in this realm of pride 
Will fasten a flower in thy bosom, 
Of fragrance thou can’st not hide. 


With this talisman close in thy keeping, 
Held sacred from touch profane, : 
Thy garments a luminous beauty 
Of palpable whiteness shall gain ; 
And pearls shall be thine, of a pureness 
Not shamed by even the king's, 
Since Truth to each loving handmaid 
Concedeth divinest things. 


Even now, all undecked with the graces 
And splendors the peerless ones show, 

Thou need’st not so blushingly tremble, 
Whose soul, with a deference low, 

Is pledging, in courtliest homage, 
Leal faith to the generous lord 

Who has flung wide the door of his palace, 
Its freedom of wealth to accord 


To richer, or poorer,—so only, 
With a will that is all aflame, 
To serve in his Kingdom of Letters, 
They know but the single aim 
To walk with Truth, as the angel 
Who shall guide them to springs of light, 
And pour in their urns from her fountains, 
The marvelous gift of sight! 


And Heart, if the least, let none marvel, 
Though it be not for eons of time, 

Should’st thou yet wear an effluent jewel, 
Imbued with the light sublime 

That shines from their brows, where Culture 
And the sweetness of Truth have set 

“The amaranth’s heavenly perfume 
In @ lustrous coronet, 
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FATHER O’KEEFFE VERSUS CARDI- 
NAL CULLEN. 
BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWATT. 


ERHAPS there has seldom been tried before 

the public Courts of the United Kingdom a more 
remarkable case than that which has recently occu- 
pied the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin—a case in 
which the Rey. R. O’Keeffe, P. P. of Callan, County 
Kilkenny, was the plaintiff, and Cardinal Cullen the 
defendant. The action was brought for libel. Dam- 
ages were laid at £2,500 ($12,500). The Rt. Hon. Chief 
Justice Whiteside and a respectable jury, of all creeds 
and classes in Dublin, tried the issue. 

Journals in New York, which ought to have been 
much better informed on the subject, set forth to 
their readers that the question was tried under the 
Canon laws of the Catholic Church, which laws were 
never recognized in United States or English courts. 
The Rev. R. O’Keeffe, of Callan, actually refused to 
be bound by Canon laws of the Catholic Church, and 
claimed and exercised his right to appeal, as a British 
citizen, to the laws of his country. He, in reality, 
wholly ignored Canon laws and set them at defiance. 

Father O’Keeffe was parish priest of Callan, work- 
house chaplain, and patron of the National Schools in 
his parish—not inspector of National Schools, as has 
also been thunderingly put forth in certain American 
papers. Mr. O’Keeffe got into a quarrel with his 
Bishop, the late Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, so far back as 
1869. Father O’Keeffe had made arrangements for 
French nuns to come over from France to Callan to 
conduct a school, He had gone to all the expense and 
trouble of fitting up an institution for them; but when 
the letter of the Bishop was necessary to secure their 
taking up their abode in Callan the Right. Rev. Dr. 
Walsh refused it. This led to disputes between Mr. 
O’ Keeffe and Dr. Walsh. 

There were two curates in the parish. These are 
always selected by the bishop, although paid by the 
parish priest. Both of Father O’Keeffe’s curates, 
under instructions from the bishop, made very strong 
statements from the altar of his own parish church 
against Father O'Keeffe. On these statements Mr, 
O’ Keeffe took actions at law against Bishop Walsh and 
each of the curates. The bishop arranged the case 
and paid some £500 to Father O’Keeffe besides all his 
costs. The actions against the curates went to trial, 
and after considerable litigation Father O’Keeffe ob- 
tained verdicts against one of his curates for £100 
($500), and against the other for £250 (31,250), for slan- 
dering him in addresses from the altar, in which they 
asserted that he was a liar. 

For bringing these actions at Common law against 
ecclesiastics, the Very Rev. Dr. McDonald, Roman 
Catholic Dean of the Diocese of Ossory, cited Father 
O’Keeffe before him. Mr. O’Keeffe paid no attention 
to this citation. Ultimately Dr. McDonald suspended 
him from all functions as a priest. Father O'Keeffe 
laughed at all these proceedings as not even canonical. 
Finally, a correspondence opened up between Father 
O’ Keeffe and Cardinal Cullen on the entire matters in 
dispute. . 

Cardinal Cullen contended that the Bull In Cana 
Domini was binding on Father O’Keeffe, and by the 
16th article, any ecclesiastic suing another in Courts of 
Common law became subject to excommunication, 
specially reserved to the Pope. 

Father O’Keeffe, on the other hand, argued ably 
that this Papal Bull had never been received nor 
acknowledged by the Catholic Church in Ireland, and 
was, therefore, not binding on him. 

From the fall of 1869 till the close of 1871 a corre- 
spondence continued between Cardinal Cullen and 
Father O’Keeffe on the matters in dispute. The Car- 
dinal, certainly, in the most kind and courteous and 
brotherly spirit endeavored to heal the differences 
between Mr. O’Keeffe and his bishop. The following 
are fair samples of the letters on both sides: 

55 Eccies STREET, DUBLIN, 2ist August, 1869. 

Rey. Dear Sim: I have received your letter of yesterday, 
but it has not changed my mind in regard to the course which 
I proposed to you to adopt. I think you ought to put your- 
self in the hands of your bishop, to submit to him, and to 
endeavor to obtain absolution from any censures that may 
have been contracted. A proper submission will save you 
from much trouble and anxiety of mind, and will tend to 
bring things to a happy issue. Any contentions on ecclesi- 
astical matters brought before public tribunals occasion 
much scandal. Wishing you every happiness, I remain, 
your faithful servant, 

+ PauL CARDINAL CULLEN, 
On the 23d of August the plaintiff wrote: 
CALLAN, August 23d, 1869. 

My Dear Lorp CArRpINAL: I am thankful for your kind 
letter of the 21st instant. I was taught humility by the grand 
Kinsella, and it was giving me a lesson in that virtue he was 
when he brought your demeanor under my notice. I enclose 
asubmission for Dr. Walsh, and if you think it on any 
grounds insufficient, I willadd to it anything you recommend. 
I assure your Eminence I sincerely dislike even the appear- 
ance of opposition to lawful authority ; and I tell you more- 
over the cause of all this was the unpleasant position I was 
placed in with reference to the Beziers nuns, after expend- 
ing their money in Callan. I remain, with profound respect, 
your Eminence’s most faithful servant, 

R. O’KEErre. 

P.S.—This evening I was informed that I was denounced on 
yesterday to a feurth congregation as a liar on the altar; but 
I protest to your Eminence I care nothing at all about it, and 
[ have no unkind feelings to any human being. 


The contentions at Callan still continued, Father 





O’Keeffe’s parishioners sympathized with him. He 
said mass and administered all the rites of the Catholic 
Church in defiance of all the ecclesiastical censures. 

Ultimately, Cardinal Cullen sent him a regular ecclesi- 

astical citation, courteously expressed, to appear be- 

fore him for trial. In compliance with this citation, 

Father O’Keeffe appeared before the Cardinal and the 

Very Rey. Dean Forde in Dublin. The whole matters 

in dispute were gone into during a discussion of four 

hours. The Cardinal agreed to terms of submission on 
the part of Father O’Keeffe, suggested by Dean Forde. 

One of these was that Father O’Keeffe should entirely 

leave the parish for about eight weeks till matters 

would cool down tu a normal condition. At this pro- 
position Mr. O’Keeffe took his hat, bid the Cardinal 

“pood-evening,” and walked out. 

Cardinal Cullen submitted the whole dispute to 
Rome, and having received full power to give a final 
ecclesiastical decision in the matter, he issued his judg- 
ment in the case. One of the documents issued by him 
was posted on the door of the Roman Catholic church 
at Callan. It was in the Cardinal’s own handwriting. 
A parishioner tore it down and brought it to Father 
O’Keeffe. This document formed one of the grounds 
of the action for libel aguinst the Cardinal. Here is a 
copy of the alleged libel : 

Paul, of the Order of St. Peter on the Golden Mount, Priest 
of the Holy Roman Church, Cardinal Cullen, Primate ef 
Ireland, Delegate of the Apostolic See, &c., &c., to all the 
faithful whom it may concern. 

Since it has been told to us by credible witnesses that in a 
church or parochial chapel of which the Priest Robert 
O’ Keeffe is said to have possession, in the town of Callan, and 
in the diocese of Ossory, the censures of the Church are vio- 
lated or set at nought, that the Mass is illegally celebrated, 
that the sacrament of the Eucharist is administered contrary 
to the discipline of the Church, and confessions heard with- 
out jurisdiction, and with no regard for ecclesiastical suspen- 
sion; and that several other things which impeach the eccle- 
siastical laws and episcopal authority are almost daily 
performed ; when we were informed about all these things, 
we immediately determined to lay the aforesaid parish 
church under an ecclesiastical interdict, according to the 
mode of proceeding of the Canon law, which we now do by 
the force of this decree, and by the authority granted to us 
by the Sovereign Pontiff in the case of the priest Robert 
O'Keeffe, and we, moreover, declare that church interdicted. 
Moreover, we warn all the faithful, and exhort them in the 
Lord that they cautiously and diligently observe this censure 
of interdict, lest by chance they prevoke on themselves the 
anger and vengeance of Almighty God, who doth not permit 
his Church to be despised with impunity, or run into other 
ecclesiastical punishments. 

Dated Dublin, 16th day of December, 1871. 

(Seal) 

+ Pavut CARDINAL CULLEN, 
Archbishop of Dublin, Primate of 

Ireland, Delegate of the Apos- 


tolic See, in the case of the 
Priest Robert O'Keeffe. 


Besides the document posted Qn the door of the 





church, there was also served onWfather O'Keeffe a 
copy of the Cardinal's judgment, of hich the follow- 
ing is the pith and marrow: 


“Wherefore, having offered prayers to God, and having in- 
voked the aid of the Most Holy Trinity, taking account of all 
things which we have heard from you in person, or have read 
in letters from you; moreover, having weighed the argu- 
ments which you submitted to us in your defense, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, by the authority 
conferred on us by the successor of St. Peter, we suspend, and 
declare suspended, you, Robert O’Keeffe, parish priest of the 
town named Callan, from all spiritual jurisdiction, from the 
administration of the sacr ts, and jially from hear- 
ing confessions, from celebrating the most holy sacrifice of 
the Mass, from preaching the Word of God, and from every 
ecclesiastical office, until you come to your senses and make 
full satisfaction, in our opinion, to the Church. Moreover, by 
the tenor of this decree, by the same authority we deprive 
you and declare you deprived of all benefit ecclesiastical or 
conferred on you by the Church, and of all dignity or rank 
conferred on you in the same way. But wishing to care for 
the safety of your soul, which is exposed-to so many dangers, 
we earnestly ask God mercifully to bring you to good results ; 
and by the bowels of compassion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who for us men and for our salvation suffered death on the 
cross, we implore and beseech you, having laid aside the old 
man, according to your former conversation, to put on, the 
new man, which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness. 

* Dated at Dublin, the 13th day of November, 1871. 

**+ PauL CARD. CULLEN, 
* Archbishop of Dublin, Primate of Ireland, 
Delegate of the Apostolic See.” 





These two publications formed the entire grounds of 
the libel suit against His Eminence Cardinal Cullen, in 
which the damages were laid at $12,500. 

After a patient hearing of several days, in which 
Father O’ Keefe and Cardinal Cullen were the principal 
witnesses—Bishop Walsh and Deun Forde had both 
died—the jury returned a verdict for one farthing (one 
half cent) damages. This verdict leaves each party to 
bear his own costs, which will result in leaving Father 
O'Keeffe a poor man as the consequence of his con- 
tinued litigation. 

The incidental question mixed up with this case, and 
which brought it even before the Imperial Parliament, 
were these—the Commissioners of National Education 
refused to any longer recognize Father O’ Keeffe as the 
patron—an honorary office—of the common schools at 
Callan; and the Poor Law Commissioners removed him 
from the office of workhouse chaplain, worth £60 a year. 
This course is invariably taken by both these bodies of 
Commissioners with any clergyman of any Church who 
is suspended from the office by his own Church authori- 
ties, The fyss made about Mr. O’Keeffe’s case in Par- 
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liament, and in the Protestant press of the United 
Kingdom, was, therefore, only done for partizan pur- 
_poses, and not from any real motive to sustain personal 
liberty and the freedom of the citizen. 

If the Catholic Church is to have the right to exercise 
discipline within her own bounds and to deal with her 
own clergy, then we think Cardinal Cullen treated 
Father O’Keeffe with great kindness, forbearance, and 
moderation, through over two years of constant re- 
sistance to all Church authorities and decisions. We 
cannot see that the ultimate decision of the Cardinal 
could have been put in more mild terms either. And 
we certainly think that when the jury gave a verdict 
at all in favor of Father O’Keefe, they did well to 
measure the damages at one farthing. 


The Chureh. 


HOME. 


Persecuted John, of California, has found sympa- 
thizing friends among the Methodist ladies around him, who 
have formed a “* Woman's Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Coast”’ for work among the Chinese women. One of its 
missionaries, Miss Templeton, has already met with great suc- 
cess among her olive-colored sisters. 














The St. Louis Methodists, North and South, have 
had a union love-feast, in which the fraternity of former 
years had an opportunity for expression. The question of 
the reunion of the two branches was not touched, but the 
best spirit prevailed, and for a full hour the meeting was oc- 
cupied in statements of Christian experience and in declara- 
tions of fellowship in a common Savior. Why not, then, 
declare a closer fellowship with each other ? 


All the Hebrew congregations in the United States 
are invited to join the association which was organized last 
week by the Hebrew Conference in Cincinnati, and whose ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of a Jewish theological 
seminary in this country. There is such an institution, we 
believe, in Philadelphia, but for some reason it meets with 
little patronage. Most all the Rabbis are imported from 
foreign schoois. This new association has the name of the 
** Miron of American Hebrew Congregations.” 


‘ Whitsuntide Festival possibly found its happiest 
celebration in distant British Columbia. At Lytton is St. 
Paul's Mission to the Indians, who, on the occasion, assem- 
bled six hundred strong, and listened to the services and ad- 
dresses from their bishop, missionary, and native speakers. 
But the sight which gladdened their hearts most was the bap- 
tism of one hundred and forty of their number, most of 
whom had been for five years or more under instruction and 
probation, and among whom were twenty-three chiefs. The 
peace policy in British Columbia is evidently the policy of the 


Gospel of Peace. 


Some of Germany’s expelled Jesuitsare finding their 
way to the United States. About thirty or forty recently ar- 
rived in this city, and more are reported as ready to follow 
from time to time. A correspondent who appears to be 
familiar with their movements states that, while few of the 
priests can speak the English language, they will soon learn 
it, and that their ultimate destination is the Far West, along 
the line of the Pacific railroads. Mexico has also sent us an 
invoice of these gentlemen. Some of our Protestant friends, 
says the writer, contemplate this incursion of monks as a 
movement that bodes us no good. But, he adds, if that con- 


» viction is well founded, we must leave off contemplation, and 


go to work and beat them on their own ground—which is 
about the best advice that could be offered. They need not 
capture the young and pliant towns and villages on the 
prairies and in the mountains of the West, as long as it is in 
the power of ourselves to imitate their enterprise, devotion, 
‘and perseverance, and keep up with them. 





This year’s International Convention of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations has again proved the growth and 
influence of these organizations. The Convention met at 
Poughkeepsie on the 9th inst., when it was reported that 
there are nine hundred and twenty-four associations on the 
roll, or eighty more than a year ago. Thirty-eight have per- 
manent buildings, valued at one and three-quarter million 
dollars, and nearly as many more have building funds. Asso- 
ciations have been organized in thirty-two colleges and lite- 
rary institutions. Following this report came the discussion 
of a variety of topics relating to the work and management 
of these associations, such as the value of Bible-classes, the 
qualifications of the general secretaries, the efficiency of per- 
sonal visitation, etc. The subject, “ What can young men do 
through associations to destroy pernicious literature?” ap- 
peared to be as important as any, and brought out some ex- 
cellent remarks from Rey. Lyman Abbott, Mr. Anthony Com- 
stock, and others. There isa wide field here for usefulness 
and thorough work, and no organizations seem better quali- 
fied to enter it than these very associations of active youths. 


¥ Andover’s anniversary exercises on the 2d inst. were 
enlivened with an animated debate in the Alumni meeting on 
the question, Whether there should be any modification of 
the ordinary conditions of members!:ip in the Congregational 
churches in respect toacreed. Rev. J. B. Clark, of Jamaica 
Plain, opened with an essay in the affirmative, in which, ac- 
cording to the Congregationalist, he did not advecate the 
abolition or denial of old creeds, sor a diminution of doc- 
trina] instruction, but he simply wished to move the existing 
creed from the plece it has usurped in the door of the Church, 
to another and more proper station. He argued that the 
present system impressed on your;z Christians an erroneous 
idea of what the Christian life is, ar‘ that it lulls the churches 
into a fatal sense of security. A+’ a remedy he proposed to 
sift out of the present creed all *i:at the weakest Christian 
cannot assent to; state what is 4!: in the plainest possible 
terms; connect this with the cove*:at in a tender and never- 
to-be-forgotten union ; and final yk et up a complete standard 
gf doctrine as a basis for careful — systematic instruction 


? 
# 








from the pulpit and in the Sabbath-school. Following Mr. 
Clark, quite a large number of ministers participated in the 
debate, and although the issue was not very clearly defined, 
the general sentiment seemed to run in favor of modifying 
the present creed-tests for membership, without lowering 
the standard of church membership. 


Auburn proposes to hold on to its theological sem- 
inary against Colonel Morgan’s offer to remove it to Aurora, 
and richly endow it. Within the last sixty days the trustees 
and friends of the seminary have been working vigorously to 
secure the two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
which Mr. Morgan had promised to make three hundred thou- 
sand, and let it stay in Auburn. The effort has been success- 
ful, and the institution is not to be removed. In any case, it 
owes much to the liberalityof the person named, and, with 
this additional egdowment, the seminary ought to come ‘to 
the forefront. The difficulty in the Danville, Ky., Seminary 
is also settled. Having been closed for some months, in con- 
sequence of a complete disagreement among the professors, 
it has opened again with a newly-elected corps, which includes 
two of the old professors. This seminary, with Center college, 
has been the bone of contention between the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians in Kentucky, and always will be 
until the two bodies are united. The trustees, however, have 
shown a conciliatory spirit by electing a Southern minister, 
Rev. Dr. James A. Lyon, of Oxford, Miss., to one of the 
chairs. 


It would seem that three hundred dollars was the 
obstinate quantity that caused the trouble in Rev. Mr. Pente- 
cost’s Baptist church in one of the villages on Long Island. 
The church was to have that sum from the General Associa- 
tion as long as it adhered to close communion. But when the 
pastor assumed the responsibility of alowing a person not a 
Baptist to partake of the elements at his communion table, 
the appropriation was to be stopped unless he resigned, 
which, for the sake of the church, he did. Mr. Pentecost now 
writes that the very deacon who passed the elements was an 
avowed open-communionist, and would not have hesitated to 
do as other deacons do under the same circumstances, had it 
not been that three hundred dollars depended upon his 
action. “That church” (Mr. Pentecost’s words) “and the 
minister who goes there must actually eject pedo-baptists 
from the Lord's table or lose that three hundred dollars, and 
to lose that is for them to die asa church. Therefore, said I, 
and say I now, if that is close communion, I am utterly out of 
sympathy with it. I am a Baptist minister, and I simply 
claim the same right which hundreds of my brethren pastors 
have, that of neither inviting any one to or from the Lord’s 
table.” 


The Methodist, in accounting for the decline of 
Methodism in New York, looks at the matter in quite a prac- 
tical light. It deals with palpable facts, one of which is that 
the strong centers of the Methodism of former years have 
lost their influenee by the steady scattering of the congrega- 
tions. The old and powerful down-down churches have not 
been reproduced up-town. Their members have separated 
and gone their way in all directions, multitudes finding homes 
in the suburbs and enriching the churches of the surrounding 
region. Wherever these multitudes have gone, their influ- 
ence‘and enterprise have been felt, and “ rural Methodism has 
been brought up to the plane of the Methodism of the city,” 
so that, “ while making many rich, New York Methodism has 
impoverished itself.”” Furthermore, the Methodist finds an im- 
pediment to denominational growth in the itinerant system 
as it works in large cities. ‘If the minister holds his position 
for a brief term only, the attraction is too slightly operative 
to benefit the church. He cannot rise to the rank of the pas- 
tors who have been for long years identified with the city’s 
life;; as a consequence, the church itself falls behind.” Com- 
ing down to figures, it appears that the Methodists in 1870 did 
not have any more churches in New York than in 1850, and 
that relatively to population they have declined in numbers, 


The Commissioners of Emigration in New York have 
a sectarian dispute to settle. On Ward's Island, which is oc- 
cupied for their purposes, a church has been recently built, 
and is now used éxclusiyely by the Roman Catholics. Pro- 
testants have not been allowed to worship in it, although, as 
they claim, the edifice was put up for the benefit of all sects. 
The complaints of the latter have induced the Commissioners 
to get at the facts in the case, and, in addition, to ascertain 
whether the rules of either the Catholic or Protestant 
churches prevented their congregations from worshiping in 
the same building. On the latter point the Jesuit chaplain 
testified that, provided the chapel was built for the Catholics, 
Catholics only should use it; it would be considered a pro- 
fanation if the Commissioners occupied it for a market, and 
it would be equally a desecration if Protestants preached 
their doctrines and denounced Catholicism in it. As to the 
ownership of the building, it appeared that the old Board of 
Commissioners put up the main part, and the Catholics paid 
for the decorating ; but according to the legal opinion of the 
Board’s counsel, it had no right to put up a chapel for the ex- 
clusive use of any sect, and this was the plea of the Pro- 
testant chaplain, who stated, farther, that of last year’s 
emigration the Protestants were in excess of the Catholics 
by eighteen hundred. He also testified that there are institu- 
tions in this State where Protestants and Catholics worship 
in the same building, and in several places in Europe the case 
is the same. The Commissioners have the whole matter 
under consideration, and they will doubtless decide it upon the 
ground of legal rights ; but itis to be hoped they will manage 
to give both sides the same advantages and privileges, 
especially in the Ward's Island Institutions, where many 
emigrants receive their first impressions of religious tolera- 
tion in this country. 


PrersonaL.—Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins occupies the 
pulpit of the Collegiate Reformed Church in this city (Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-eighth Street) during the month of July.— 
Rev. M. J. Cramer, United States Minister to Denmark, who 
has passed through various political assaults apparently un- 
scathed, has been sojourning among his friends here for a 
time, preaching, by-the-way, nearly every Sunday, and now 
returns to his official post, with the appendage of a D.D. to 
his name conferred by Syracuse Methodist University.—Miss 
Clara M. Babcock, daughter of one of Boston’s Unitarian 
clergymen, having finished her studies in the Cambridge 
Divinity School, preached, a Sunday or two ago, in her 





father’s pulpit. It is stated that she is about to visit Ger- 
many to continue her theological pursuits for a year, when 
she will return to enter the active ministry in this country.— 
Lewis Audenreid, Esq., of Philadelphia, a coal merchant, 
gives one hundred thousand doflars for the benefit of the 
hospitals in that city. —Knox College, Il., has elected Rev. 
Dr. H. A. Nelson, of Lane Seminary, to its Presidency. 











FOREIGN. 


Trinity College, Dublin, has conferred the degree of 
doctor of divinity upon the Rev. Edward Forbes “ in recogni- 
tion of his fortitude and zealous discharge of his duties in 
Paris during the desperate régime of the Commune.” 

Those troublesome Atcheenese in Sumatra have not 
only been worrying the Dutch in war, but are giving the 
Caliph of Islam considerable pain by their loose and hetero- 
dox practice of the Mohammedan religion. According to a 
report from Constantinople, the wise men of the faith there 
propose to send a learned Mussulman as a missionary to diffuse 
a little sound instruction in Atcheen respecting the doctrines 
of the Prophet. 





Father Hyacinthe’s Seventh Conference at Geneva 
was held exclusively for his French followers, whom he en- 
tertained with a fresh study of the French Revolution. This 
he declared to have failed, because it did not coincide with a 
religious revival. It tried Deism, Reason, Pantheism and 
Atheism, but Christianity it rejected, and gross Ultramon- 
tanism was the product of the reaction. The effect still sur- 
vives, for living France finds herself bound to two deadly 
infi superstition and irreligion, which, in the mind of 
the Pére, can be overcome only by a return to Revelation. 





Rev. T. C. Trowbridge, of the American Board, has 
succeeded in raising fifteen thousand dollars in Great Britain 
for the proposed native college, in Aintab, Syria, and he is 
now on his way to this country, or soon will be, to present 
the cause to the American public, from whom he hopes to 
secure at least sixty or seventy thousand dollars more. The 
new institution is very much needed to train up young men for 
service among the natives in the Central Turkish mission 
where there are now twenty-five evangelical churches and 
ten thousand Christians. So interested are the people them- 
selves in the project that they have subscribed liberally for 
the college and have secured an eligible site of twenty-five 
acres for it. The preparatory work has already been com- 
menced with twelve young men as students. As this project, 
which is in reality an American one, has been so nobly and 
generously endorsed in England, our own people can hardly 
fail to take it up and insure its success, 


A vicar of Over, England, Rev. N. Jackson, has 
found his name better known than it used to be by going 
through the ceremony of ordaining the bell-ringers of his 
church. He received them in a body at the chancel steps, and 
as he gave them each a prayer-book, he pronounced the 
words, “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. By virtue of my Office as vicar of Over, I 
give thee authority to ring bell No. — to the glory of God.” 
Then, in an address to congregation and ringers, he pointed 
out that the rector of each parish had as much control over 
the belfry as over the prayer desk and the pulpit; and to 
show the holiness of the ringers’ work, he dwelt on the les- 
sons taught by church bells, as when they sound their joyous 
peal at Christmas, or chime for the Sunday services, or ring 
merrily for a marriage, or tell their sad tale ata funeral. The 
practical lesson of the address, however, came in when the 
vicar remarked that every part of the church was holy, and 
that if the ringers would shrink from coarse language and 
from bringing beer and tobacco into their seats in church, 
they must equally shrink from carrying them into the ring- 
ing-loft. " 





‘ 

After his luxurious receptions in Great Britain, the 
Shah of Persia must have been surprised if not confounded 
with the sober subject which a Parsee delegation brought to 
his notice in Londén. They presented him with an address 
signed by fifteen hundred of their number, now residing in 
London, who claim to be descendants of the ancient Persians 
that emigrated to India twelve hundred years ago; and their 
appeal is in behalf of their Zoroastrian co-religionists who 
still reside in Persia and owe allegiance to the Shah. His 
Majesty is entreated to exempt the remnants of the ancient 
Zoroastrian race from the poll-tax, from the civil disabilities, 
and from the burdens that press heavily on them; and fur- 
thermore, to promote their welfare. Should his Majesty 
grant this prayer, the petitioners declare that they will be 
under an everlasting obligation to him, and that they will in 
any event pray to the Almighty to grant him a long and pros- 
perous career. The Shah’s answer, if he made any, is not re- 
ported with the Parsee appeal. His tour may not afford the 
best opportunity for much reflection on the question of re- 
ligious toleration within his empire. 


M. de St. Hilaire, the Protestant French Professor 
at the College of Sorbonne, has lately been in England to 
raise funds for building two large schools in the immense dis- 
trict of the Luxembourg, which is filled with convents and 
Roman schools, and is notoriously the stronghold of Popery. 
The Protestants there had contributed two thousand pounds, 
and as much more is needed for the object. In an address 
before a select English audience in London, the Professor 
stated that, wishing to ascertain whether France had felt the 
hard lesson of the war so as to profit by it, he had visited, in 
the course of the last six months, all the principal towns and 
rural districts in the provinces, and had held public meetings, 
at which he pointed out the moral and social failings which 
had contributed to the calamities of the nation, and the 
reformations needed to repair them. The people listened at- 
tentively, but they seemed incapable of receiving any solid 
and lasting impressions, which the speaker referred to the 
defective and unsound nature of the education given by the 
Catholic priesthood. In his opinion, Protestant schools and 
the Protestant Bible alone can save France. An unfortunate 
circumstance, however, for Protestantism just now is the 
election of MacMahon to the Presidency of the Republic, as 
the priest-party have a firm friend in him, and they are stop- 
Ping, by prosecutions, the circulation of books in every 
quarter which are antagonistic to the Catholic faith. 
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The Week. 


{From Tuesday, July 8, to Monday, July 17.) 


Prince Bismarck resigns his membership of the Prus- 
sian Ministry, retaining only his highest honor—the Chancel- 
lorship of the Empire. Ill health is the ostensible reason for 
this retirement, but it is surmised that the long-established 
relations between the Prince and the Emperor have lacked 
their wonted harmony of late. Certainly he has failed to 
control the Legislative bodies as of old, and predictions of a 
speedy end to his Chancellorship are not wanting among the 
political seers. 











‘ Few persons who have any money at all in their 
pockets have been so fortunate as to escape receiving or dis- 
bursing, consciously or otherwise, counterfeit fifty-cent 
currency notes. So well executed are these notes that the 
Treasury itself, it is said, has not wholly escaped loss. A new 
note will be issued in afew days. It will be three and three- 
quarter inches long and two inches wide. The face of the 
note will bear a vignette head of Samuel Dexter, Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1801. Some changes are made in the letter- 
ing and the seal is printed in the center of the face. The 
back of the note is made up of geometric lathe-work and 
scroljs. ae 

The trial of the Modocs implicated in the murder of 
the Peace Commissioners has been concluded, but the finding 
of the Court cannot, according to military usage, be made 
known until the proceedings have been reviewed and ap- 
proved or disapproved at headquarters. The evidence for the 
prosecution was of the most positive character, and there is 
little doubt as to the sentence of the Court. The Lost River 
Indians who were connected with the Modoc band were not 
brought to trial before the military commission. They will 
probably be turned over to the civil authorities for trial. Con- 
viction and sentence of death will follow, asa matter of course. 





Two years have now passed since the National Guard 
fired upon the mob which attempted to interfere with the 
right of Orangemen to parade in this city. Last year the 
troops were again under arms, but no disturbances occurred, 
and this year the police undertook to do all necessary escort 
duty. Some four hundred Orangemen turned out, and about 
twice as many policemen escorted them over the appointed 
route. Probably, hostilities’ will not be resumed while the 
memory of 1871 is fresh in the minds of the riotously disposed. 
Nevertheless, the causes remain, and while Celts are pugna- 
cious there will always be possibilities of a row when the op- 
posing factions parade in honor of their respective saints or 

. sovereigns, 


Postmasters and clerks are only just beginning to 
recover from the flurry of franked mail matter. As the sup- 
ply necessarily ended with June, all that was sent to the offi- 
ces prior to the last of that month has now reached its 
destination, and officials are able approximaté@ly to reckon 
the great and welcome decrease in bulk of the regular mails. 
It is even said that the postal car difficulty, which threatened 
a few weeks ago seriously to embarrass the distribution of the 
mails, will adjust itself under the new order of things without 
farther Congressional interference. Probably the Postmaster- 
General thinks that this is a result most devoutly to be prayed 
for, andif the event proves that it was Congressional docu- 
ments and Congressmen’s goods and chattels that so encum- 
bered the service, we shall fully appreciate the magnitude of 
the abuse which we have abolished. For these statistics we 
must wait until the next department reports are made up. 


Plurality of offices has already become dangerously 
possible in some of the States—New York naturally taking 
the lead in this as in most political abuses. This holding of 
several positions of trust and profit, and drawing the salaries 
pertaining thereunto is bad enough under any kind of gov- 
ernment, but is quite inexcusable in a republic. In England, 
aman may be a general, and at the same time colonel of at 
least one of Her Majesty's regiments. Moreover, he may be 
half a dozen different things about the royal household, pock- 
eting, the while, no inconsiderable sums from the public 
purse, retaining his reputation all the same. Here the case is 
different. If a man holds two offices, he does so, in general, 
through some evasion or defect of law, and he is not regarded 
as entirely sound. Judge Daniels of the Supreme Court has 
just rendered a decision in the case of one James Ryan, who 
served as a member of the Legislature and held a clerkship 
in the Court of Special Sessions at the same time, which 
promises to get a number of our professionals into hot water, 
unless they resign one or more of their offices. Indeed, it is 
not impossible that suit may be brought against some of the 
Tammany thieves who held the offices of this city, and went 
to the Legislature to make laws to meet the necessities of the 
case. Judge Daniels holds that the acceptance of a second 
office under the State necessarily vacates the one previously 
held. We can only say that we hope it does. If it does not, 
it ought to. 


© Tuesday, the 8th instant, saw the opening of the An- 
derson School of Natural History at Penikese Island, in Buz- 
zard’s Bay. There was little parade about it. A small tug- 
boat sufficed to carry all the guests over from New Bedford, 
and only about a hundred souls assembled in Mr. Anderson’s 
barn to hear Professor Agassiz’s address. Nevertheless, the 
“Occasion was one which the country in general, and Massa- 
chusetts in particular, may have reason to remember and 
glory in. We hope that some friend of the school has been 
wise enough to cut out the newspaper comments on the 
school and its foundation, and begin a scrap-book, which may 
be very curious and instructive reading a century or two 
hence. Mr. Anderson, whose gift of the island has made this 
enterprise possible was not present to hear his own praises 
sounded, but Professor Agassiz paid him a worthy tribute at 
the opening of his address, and then said, “I know so little 
of your ways and you know so little about mine that [ do 
not feel that I can call on any one here to ask a blessing for 
us. I_know I would not have anybody pray for us at this mo- 
ment. I ask you fora moment to pray for yourselves.” He 
then bowed his head fora few moments; and who shall say 
that the Anderson school was not consecrated at its opening ? 
He proceeded to sketch the plan which he purposes follow- 





books and go to Nature herself. It is his first object to train 
a number of keen, accurate observers, and to this end the 
efforts of the students are to be directed. We are glad to see 
that the officers of the Coast Survey Service recognize the 
Penikese establishment as a valuable auxiliary in their own 
important work. 

Our readers may or may not remember that among 
the prominent characters who figured in the Erie drama was 
one who called himself ‘“* Lord Gordon Gordon,” and claimed 
an ancestry correspondingly aristocratic. This gentleman 
now turns up, of all places in the world, in Manitoba, where 
it seems he has been living under the walls of the whilom 
famous Fort Garry, and conciliating the inhabitants by a 
liberal expenditure of money. He was, however, a retugee 
from the law, having *‘ cut bail” in this city, and fled to the 
Red River. His hiding-place became known to his bond- 
holders, who, armed with the legal document known as a 
“ bail-piece,’’ proceeded to Fort Garry, or sent agents there, 
arrested his lordship, and started full speed for the United 
States line. The party was overtaken by Her Majesty's repre- 
sentatives before the line was reached. All hands were ‘put 
in irons and marched back to the fort. The United States 
consul at Fort Garry assumes that ‘a bail has the right to 
take his principal wherever and whenever be can find him,” 
irrespective of State or national boundaries—a construction 
of international law which we do not remember to have seen 
laid down in Dr. Woolsey’s treatise. Of course there is much 
excitement in Northern Minnesota, and the affair is disre- 
spectfully referred to in St. Paul as the ** Blueberry War.”’ 


Another European steamer has run upon that same 
coast which wrecked the Atlantic, but providentially we have 
this time to chronicle no loss of life, nor can we at present 
lay the blame anywhere but upon a public which is so intent 
upon quick transit that steamship owners tell their captains 
to “make time;” safely, if practicable, but at any rate, to 
* maketime.’’ The City of Washington, of the Inman line, left 
Liverpool on June th, and from that date until after the five 
hundred and more passengers were safely landed, not a soul 
on board caught a glimpse of sun, moon, or stars. Under the 
circumstances, careful astronomical navigation was not possi- 
ble so long as an ordinary rate of speed was kept up ; and so, on 
Saturday the 5th instant, the City of Washington, going at a 
rate of speed of nine miles, or thereabouts, an hour, ran upon 
a shoal off Point Le Bear, seventy miles west of the rock 
on which the Atiantic struck. The ship grounded on an even 
keel. Guns were at once fired, and presently a small boat 
appeared alongside in the fog, and the captain learned what 
part of the world he had hit upon. No confusion or panic 
seems to have occurred among passengers or crew. All hands 
were shortly landed, and bestowed under such shelter as 
could be obtained. The remarkable escape from death 
leads the public, in view of the recent terrible loss of life 
under similar circumstances, to thank Heaven and hold its 
peace; but nothing ought to prevent a rigid inquiry into the 
captain’s cohduct. No sailor likes to heave the lead when he 
is off soundings, but there are circumstances under which 
failure to do so is inexcusable. The captain must have 
known when he left the Gulf Stream, and when he crossed 
the Banks of Newfoundland. Supposing his compasses to 
have been correct, he should also have known the general 
bearings of the coast. Altogether, this wreck isas merciful 
a warning as shipowners can well have against the tendencies 
of the time. 

In the opinion of Attorney-General Williams, as set 
forth regarding the case of the Government versus General 
Howard, we cannot get much satisfaction out of the rogues 
who pocketed something like three-quarters of a million of 
Freedmen’s Bureau funds, The documents on which the 
opinion is based are incomplete, but the Attorney-General 
concludes that considerable sums of money were actually 
taken from the Treasury on receipts forged by some one, 
most of the vouchers being for bounties due to colored 
soldiers. The disbursements were made under two separate 
Acts of Congress, namely, that of 1865 and that of 1867. Under 
the first of these, the Commissioner is required to give bonds 
in the sum of $50,000, and his chief clerk in the sum of 
$10,000. Secretary Stanton, so General Howard says, did not 
think the bond necessary in his case, he being an officer of 
the army, detailed for a special duty. At any rate, none was 
given, and if it had been given, would have done no good in 
the matter of the frauds, which were for the most part in vio- 
lation of another statute, to wit, that of 1867. In 1871, how- 
ever, General Howard did (under the Act of 1867) give a bond 
of $10,000, as he was then liable, through a change in the regula- 
tions, to the rules governing all army disbursing officers. The 
Attorney-General, then, thinks that General Howard is not 
responsible for the frauds committed under the Act of 1865, 
but that he is responsible for those committed under that of 
1867. But there were none to speak of committed under the 
Act of 1867, Therefore, General Howard is not responsible at 
all, Q. E.D. Astothe responsibility of subordinates, the At- 
torney-General is certain that, under the Act of 1865, they were 
responsible (for the Commissioner was not) ; but under the Act 
of 1867 they were not responsible (for the Commissioner was). 
But there were no frauds to speak of under the latter Act, 
and the perpetrators of those which took place under the 
former Act are gone to the four corners of the earth; there- 
fore, ete., etc. There is another version of the story, which 
the Tribune vouches for as official, and which reduces the 
actual deficit to something like $7,000, a small amount when it 
is considered that more than $8,000,000 were disbursed by the 
Bureau. 


Adverse criticism does not seem to improve the tem- 
per of Sir Alexander Cockburn, if we may judge from the 
surprising facility with which he makes out cases of con- 
tempt against lawyers and editors. English law, as we all 
know, forbids the publication during a trial or prior to judg- 
ment, of anything which may or might influence the minds 
of jurors, or of any one whose mind should not be influenced. 
Now, this may be a very sensible law in its intent, but the 
British public is waking up to the fact that it may be abused 
when the Chief Justice happens to have a testy temper. Mr. 
Onslow, counsel for the Tichborne claimant, has been par- 
ticularly unfortunate in running counter to his lordship’s 
ideas of propriety, and two or three other members of the 
profession have been mulcted, turned out of court, or sent 





to prison. It remained for the Leeds Express, however, to 


ing in establishing a course of study. It is, in brief, to abjure 


bring matters to a crisis, so far as the press is concerned. 
This journal published part of a private letter from the un- 
fortunate Mr. Onslow, wherein he expressed an opinion 
favorable to his client, and predicting an acquittal on the 
charge of perjury for which he is now undergoing trial. Sir 
Alexander, it seems, came across this paragraph, which was 
extensively copied by provincial and metropolitan journals, 
and made it the subject of a review in court. Moreover, he 
summoned certain of the offending journalists, some of 
whom apologized most humbly, while others, notably the 
Pall Mall Gazette, were disposed to sfand up for the rights 
of a free press. The latest news of the controversy is to 
the effect that the Times has come out with a long editorial 
article deliberately discussing the conduct of the trial, ex- 
pressing a conviction of the claimant's guilt, and apparently 
challenging the Chief Justice to make the most of it if the 
article is contemptuous. At this writing the Court has not 
summoned the Times to_answer for its action, although the 
offense is, to say the least, much greater than that of the 
Express. If a summons should be sent, we may look for 
another long trial growing out of this everlasting Tichborne 
case. 





FOREIGN NOTES, 

CENSUS of Bengal recently taken, for the first 

time, makes the population 67,000,000 instead of 40,000,000, 
as had been estimated. In some districts there are 600 to the 
square mile. The number of Mohammedans is far in excess 
of popular estimate, which has counted them at about 15,000,- 
000, while they are found to be 20,664,000. Of all who call 
themselves Hindoos in faith, there are 42,674,000. The Budd- 
hists are 85,000 in number, and the Christians 93,000. Of the 
aboriginals, included in neither of these classes, there are 
2,351,000. It is stated that the Mohammedans, with their 
armies of missionaries, their theory that all faithful races are 
equal before God, and their practice of raising any convert at 
once to full social equality, are becoming so numerous that 
by 1900 they will be half the population, and ultimately will 
control the religious destiny of Bengal. Throughout many 
of the richest districts they are already nearly or quite one- 
half of the population, and in some they exceed the Hindoos 
by 20 per cent.—the most astounding instance of wholesale 
conversion in modern history. 


—A Saturday Review article on ‘“ The Persian Lan- 
guage ”’ says that no such thing as an edict, a set of current 
phrases, or a distinct sentence of the spoken language of 
Elam has come down to usin its original shape. Modern Per- 
sian is the old tongue greatly modified and immensely en- 
riched by a eopious infusion of Arabic words and phrases. 
Mahomet and his successors did for Persia what the Norman 
Conquest did for England. Persian is now the French of the 
East, as the language of social, state, and diplomatic affairs. 
The Arabian lawgiver is credited with the saying that it ought 
to be spoken in Paradise. An eminent Orientalist has calcu- 
lated the total of the combined forces of Persian and Arabic 
‘at 80,000 words, but a knowledge of from five to ten thousand 
of these supplies the means of ordinary speech. 


—The Spectator thinks that “‘a perfect ecclesiastical 
system for Scotland would break the hearts of her people. 
They would have nothing left to dispute about and litigate 
about, and would break off into endless sects merely to be 
comfortable. A Scotchman is quite capable, if he cannot get 
a due supply of controversy any other way, of carrying his 
church under his own hat, and solemnly excommunicating 
everybody else. The relic of the Covenanters almost did that, 
and the story of the last couple is significant : ‘So you and 
Davie make up your whole church?’ ‘It is sae, but I’m no 
just that sure o’ Davie.’”’ 


—When Tyndall received his honorary degree of 
D.C.L., the other day, at Oxford, the Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, Dr. Heurtly, lodged a kind of protest, in which he 
said that he did not object to a Mohammedan receiving the 
honorary degree—as one did last year—but he does object to 
its being given to one who has written against and denied 
“the credibility of miracles and the efficacy of prayer.”” The 
Spectator says, in reply, that ‘“‘ Dr. Heurtly should not let it 
be said that the study of divinity favors weakly sentiments 
and untenable positions.” ~ 


—Count Von Moltke advocates a railway line under 
State control, between Lauterburg and Strasburg, with a 
view to more perfect readiness to meet France again. He 
said, in a speech to the Reichstag: “* When the hour shall 
strike for us to send our legions towards the West, you will 
understand better than you do to-day the extreme importance 
of possessing an administration which rests in a single hand, 
and which is entirely at our disposition.” 


—The Persian Shah, Nasr-ud-deen, came to the 
throne in 1848, a youth of sixteen. The Spectator says that 
Anglo-Persian opinion about him is that he has, when not 
bothered to talk French, considerable capacity. He rules 
over four millions of subjects, in a country twice as large as 
France, and so poorly civilized that lack of roads alone some- 
times occasions famine in one district while abundance of 
food exists in the next. 


—An attempt has been made recently, and defeated, 
in the House of Commons, to have the State pay the necessary 
expenses of holding elections. These amounted at the last 
election to ninety thousand pounds sterling. The whole ex- 
pense incurred by didates amounted to one million five 
hundred thousand pounds. 

—It is proposed to abolish the right of patronage, or 
appointment of ministers, in the Established Church of Scot- 
land. The Spectator says: “ The change is clearly inevitable, 
but how anybody nota Calvinist or a hypocrite is therefore 
to enter a Scotch pulpit we fail to perceive.”’ 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar has been compelled, after 
all, by the English Governor of India, who threatened a naval 
bombardment, to sign a treaty closing the slave market which 
he has hitherto kept open. 

—The London Hospital Sunday, which ought to have 
produced one hundred thousand pounds, seemed at first a 
gigantic failure, but did at last figure up to abaut twenty- 
five thousand pounds. 

—The Russian Government has suspended for the 
present the appointment of women to the telegraph offices, 
on the ground that the number of women already employed 








in these duties is too large. 
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The Household 


OUR BABY. 
BY ANNIE MATHESON. 


ITTLE blue eyes, 
Little brown locks, 
Little plump cheeks, 
Little low frocks; 
Near us one moment—the next out of sight; 
Who has a heart half so feathery-light, 
Who has a smile half so babyish-bright 
As Baby? 








Dear little ways 

’Guiling the time— 

Odd little “* says”’ 

Not fitting rhyme— 
Who can win hearts half so quickly as she ? 
Who such a bright bit of sunshine can be? 
Who loves a baby so dearly as we 

Our Baby? 





THE INFANT SCROGGS. 


Lb we you notice, mother, an article in the 
Christian Union of Tune 11th, entitled “ Poor 
Scroggs”? That article is well worthy to be carefully 
read and considered. ‘‘Scroggs’’ is the criminal, of 
whatever kind, whom the law lays hold of to punish. 
It is stated that, ‘‘ of all our citizens between the ages of 
sixteen and forty, every four hundred and fiftieth per- 
son whom you meet is Scroggs. Soit may be justly said 
of Scroggs that there are a good mary of him—about 
forty thousand at the least.’ Is not this an alarming 
state of affairs? And how does it come about? Do 
these individuals become “Scroggs” on the instant? 
Or is there some initiating process to be gone through 
with? Or are they born so? Some may be born in 
hopeless circumstances; but this, we think, cannot be 
the general rule, 

We read somewhere in an old book—a very old book 
—that “ foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child, 
but the rod of correction will drive it far from him,” It 
is plain to my mind that if the ranks of men in our 
jJand are so scroggy, there must be a child-Scroggs 
somewhere, Pardon my abruptness, dear madam. 
But is it possible that that little prattler at your knee 
is already a Scroggs? With a frantic clutch at your 
child, and an anxious frown for me, do you ask can I 
insult and frighten you in this way? I do not wish to 
insult or frighten you; but I would, at almost any cost, 
if it were possible, arouse you to a true sense of your 
position and responsibilities. Bear with me for a 
while, and let us reason together. Does not your 
child disobey you? Does he not habitually disobey 
you? Does he not have furious fits of anger?— 
when, throwing himself upon the floor, he kicks 

‘and screams until the house rings again—and your 
poor head as well. And do you apply this sove- 
reign remedy spoken of? Or do you coax him with 
candy, and tell him if he will be a good boy until papa 
comes home to dinner, he shall have an orange? Or, 
perhaps, that mamma will take him out walking? 
And so, by a weary effort on your part, and a pro- 

‘fusion of soft words, you succeed in restoring him to 
good nature. But, alas! your feet are, as it were, upon 
the quicksands, ready to sink again at any moment. 
And, indeed, at the denial of the very next impossible 
thing the scene has to be repeated. 

But, farther, does he not tell you falsehoods, either 
to obtain something that he thinks that he cannot 
otherwise get, or to shield himself from reproof for 
something he has done? For I suppose you do 
sometimes reprove him. Perhaps you tell him that 
God is angry with him when he tells a wrong story. 
But the child does not heed that. Not he! He does not 
apprehend any inconvenience to himself from God's 
displeasure, since none comes to him from yours. In 
short, not to enumerate his misdeeds, does*he not, as a 
general thing, subvert the good order and peace of 
your household? And does he not, under provocation, 
practice all the evil of which his infant mind is ca- 
pable? And do not you fail to restrain him? If so, I see 
no good reason for supposing anything else but that 
he will carry all this along with him into manhood. 
And it will grow with his growth, and strengthen with 
his strength. If he disobeys you now, he will then dis- 
obey the laws of his country, and disturb the peace and 
good order of society. If he now, through revengeful 
and angry feelings, smashes the toys of his little play- 
fellows, then he will apply the torch to the prosperity 
of whoever is so unfortunate as to have offended him. 
If he now bites, scratches, and kicks whoever attempts 
to coerce him, when he comes to the carrying of a pis- 
tol will he not shoot down the man or woman that 
shall cross his path and stand in the way of his 
wishes? Think of poor Stokes, and the long months of 
agony that are stretching into years since he was flung 
into prison for his misdeeds! He was once, no doubt 
—and not so very long ago—a lovely child, like the one 
at your side. Do you think that his mother thought of 
all this when she held him a smiling baby in her arms? 
Ah, no! It is not probable that she even dreamed of 

such a thing. 

Do you sink down with a moan and a sob, and say, 
“It is too bad; why do you come here to trouble me 
in this way? My task was hard enough before.” I 
know it was; and my heart aches for you. “ Why,” 
then, do you say, “do you not let me alone, and let me 





slip along as I have done? I’m sure it’s no such dread- 
ful thing as you represent that my child disobeys me 
and has naughty ways; all children have. And he is 
so young—why, he is only five years old! He will 
know better by-and-by.’”’ Will he? I only hope he 
may. But it’s hoping against all hope, and reason- 
ing without a particle of common-sense. Do you ex- 
pect him, a few years hence, to do for himself what you 
cannot now do forhim? If you have not the fortitude, 
and perseverance, and principle to subdue him, how is 
he to do it for himself? As well might you expect the 
mountain stream, as it flows onward, and is swelled by 
other springs and streams, until it gains force and 
power—as well, I say, might you expect that to turn 
back and flow upon its source as to expect your son, 
after you have reared him in disobedience, to turn 
about and yield you due respect, and when he becomes 
a man to be a law-abiding, order-loving citizen. I tell 
you itcannot be. What says the Word of God? It is 
always safe and profitable to consult that. It says: 
**Chasten thy son while there is hope.’’ Does not that 
imply that if you do not chasten him betimes and ef- 
fectually, there soon will be no ground for hope? 
lf it does not, then I do not understand language. 
When one contemplates this subject, one has to ex- 
claim, ‘Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth! ’—if not extinguished in time. Did you 
ever read—as I think every oye must have done, and 
with shuddering horror—of the way in which they 
dealt with incorrigible youths in the olden times? How 
they were brought out and stoned to death before 
all the congregation of the people of Israel? What 
must have been their dread and abhorrence of such a 
character, to have nerved their arms to such a task as 
that? when we, so far removed, recoil from the perusal 
of it with such profound dismay! We question our- 
selves: Could ever such a thing have been done? And 
yet it was acommand of God. And for what? ‘So 
shalt thou put evil away from among you.” That was 
why this dreadful thing had to be done. Now, accord- 
ing to all accounts, we, at the present day, have hun- 
dreds of these incorrigibly disobedient youths turned 
loose upon us every year—more to be feared and 
shunned than so many wild and ferocious beasts. But 
yet they come, and with bold, defiant tread they enter 
the world’s arena, and become participators in the 
great drama of life. And direful are the consequences. 

Dear reader, I cannot say what I would upon this 
subject. At best, I can express myself but feebly and 
imperfectly. My life thus far has not been given to 
writing; far otherwise. But I conjure all good men 
and women who can write to take up their pens, and 
rest not until this thing shall be corrected, if corrected 
it can be. 

Ministers of the Gospel should give the home educa- 
tion and training of children especial attention in 
their teachings. Is it fitting that the watchmen on the 
walls of Zion should be so silent in this important mat- 
ter? If there cannot bea reform, then the generations 
of men to come must be content to build stone houses, 
and erect gibbets, and forge fetters, and build ships, 
to transport to the shores of Alaska, and still live in 
continual fear of the torch of the incendiary and the 
dagger of the assassin. L. G, 





ALADDIN’S LAMP. 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


be yee broom was flying about furiously, 

with Nancy attached to the handle, of course. 
She was in full sweeping costume—dark calico skirt, 
red calico sacque, tied down at the waist by an im- 
mense check apron, and an old yellow silk handker- 
chief pinned over her tea-colored locks to keep them 
from the dust. Her sweeping was marvelous and 
earthquakey. Now she dropped on her knees, and 
made a vigorous charge under the sofa; now she insti- 
tuted a wild dance with the chairs, whirling first one 
and then another; then she suddenly flourished her 
weapon high in air, rolling up her eyes in search of in- 
visible cobwebs. . 

In descending from these last heights, the broom- 
handle made an unexpected détour, struck a large 
lamp on the table, and in an instant the delicate globe 
was in fragments. Nancy leaned upon the cause of 
disaster, and surveyed the pieces in astonishment. 

“Suz! Well, Ido say—suz!”’ she ejaculated. “ Glad 
*tain’t the lookin’-glass, cause then I’d think ’twas a 
sure sign o’ bad luck; an’ I don’t know ’tis as ’tis.”’ 

Poor Nancy had never read many Sunday-school 
books, and then knew nothing about the highly orig- 
inal plan of attributing accidents to the cat; so when 
the door opened, and a brown-braided head looked in, 
she burst forth, cheerfully : 

“ Well, Miss "Laddin, I’ve smashed yer big lamp to 
flinders. Couldn’t have made it much nigher mince- 
meat if I’d been sot and strivin’ for’t, I do say.” 

“Oh, dear, that’s a pity! I’m sorry,’ answered Mrs. 
Aladdin, with a sigh, and a faint shadow flitting over 
her white brow; though, truth to say, neither sigh nor 
shadow were as deep as they would have been had the 
lamp been less old-fashioned, and had not-*Mrs. Garnet, 
over the way, had prettier ones. 

But our young Mrs. Aladdin was no princess; she 
had to count too closely the contents of her little silver 
and green portmonnaie, and as she looked into it now 
she shook her head, and her sigh became genuine. It 
was nonsense to think of a lamp like Mrs. Garnet’s, or 
any new one at all; she couldn’t afford it, and must 





just content herself with buying a globe for the old 
one. It was aggravating, though, to have to patch it 
up, when she had so much rather dispose of it alto- 
gether. But then she had spent so much this quarter. 
And just there, oddly enough, her eyes brightened. 
Ah! she knew somebody who would think her worth 
a dozen princesses when he came home at noon. Be- 
cause she so hated dull, old things, and did so love 
bright, new ones, she could not bear to see her Aladdin 
wearing his old overcoat to and fro from his office. It 
wasn’t half good enough for her husband—what was, 
indeed? And though he said it must do one season 
more, she determined it shouldn’t; so she had planned 
and econumized until she accomplished her object, and 
the handsome garment was waiting to surprise him 
when he should come home on this bright birthday. 

The portmonnaie closed with a snap at the end of 
the reverie, and the little lady rose up cheerily. 

“Well, Nancy, it can’t be helped. Brush up all the 
bits carefully, so that no one will step on them. Ill 
dust and arrange the things myself when you are 
through.” 

“Wants it to look partic’lar nice, ’cause this is his 
birthday,” soliloquized Nancy, watching the retreat- 
ing figure. “La! men is well enough in their way, 
but 'twould take a powerful smart one to comfort me 
for broken chaney ware in suchahurry! Ten to one 
he’ll never notice nothin’ when she’s got it all fixed 
up.” 

But Mrs. Aladdin was not disappointed. Doubtless, 
many delicate little details were unobserved, for the 
pretty home was always pretty, and masculine vision 
could not detect much difference; yet the fresh, bright, 
sunny air of the whole was more apparent than usual, 
even, and brought an answering light to his eyes at 
the first glimpse of it. Then her grand surprise had 
been managed so cleverly. ‘ How had she contrived 
to do it all without his finding out about it?” de- 
manded the delighted but somewhat astonished Alad- 
din. Measure! Why, it fitted perfectly; and color, 
shape, material, and all were just what he fancied. 
How could she have known so exactly? 

* And, lastly, small sorceress, where did you get the 
money ?’’ 

“What a shockingly impolite question!” retorted 
the lady, shaking her head reprovingly. ‘* Now that 
you’ve got a nice new coat, do try to behave as well as 
you look,’ as grandmother used to tell our boys. 
Where did I get it? Why, I invented it—made it all 
out of my own head and a few other little things.”’ 

“But I have my fears concerning those few other 
little things,” began the generous Aladdin, rather 
ruefully, with vague visions of wifely martyrdom and 
self-deniale ‘‘ Your winter dresses and fixings—’’ 

“ Are all right, thank you!” she interposed, merrily. 
“You poorinnocent! It’s only that you’ve eaten cold 
dinners without ever knowing it. I guess I can plan 
occasionally. Now, I’m not going tosee you wear that 
old coat a single time more; so take all the things 
from the pockets and put them in the new one.” 

He obeyed in a leisurely, careless fashion, stopping 
every minute or two to talk, suspending operations 
midway to try on the new coat once more, and scatter- 
ing articles over chairs and lounges in the course of 
transfer; thereby disclosing the fact that he was 
carrying three handkerchiefs where he should have 
had but one, while he declared, in laughing bewilder- 
ment, that he ‘‘ hadn’t the least idea how he came by 
so many.” 

The dinner was certainly not a cold one that day—at 
least, to begin with; but they lingered over it until 
the chime of the clock suddenly startled the gentle- 
man into a remembrance that he must return to his 
office at once. The overcoat was donned once more 
with an air of great ostentation, and then there was 
some whispered nonsense about somebody looking “so 
handsome,” and somebody else being ‘“‘such a dear 
little plotter.” Well, all that sort of thing is very 
tame and commonplace when it happens next door, 
and very nice when it happens to one’s self; so Mrs. 
Aladdin, after a farewell peep through the half-closed 
shutters, turned away, with shining eyes, and iaughed 
softly, as she surveyed the apartment. 

‘Really, he has contrived to disorder things corsid- 
erably for one garment! I suppose a whole new suit 
would turn the rooms upside down, and be equal to a 
house-cleaning.”’ 

She restored chairs to their places, gathered the sur- 
plus of handkerchiefs, and lifting the old coat from its 
resting-place on the sofa, hung it away in a closet. Joe, 
their wood-sawyer, should have it now; it would bea 
perfect treasureto him. Someway that last suggestion 
carried her thoughts over the street again. Mrs. Gar- 
net would say there were many better ways to dispose 
of such things than giving them away; ‘for herself, 
she couldn’t afford to do it.’”” And Mrs. Garnet seemed 
a very pleasant body, and her house was certainly 
beautiful. Mrs. Aladdin’s mother had been wont to 
say that what was economy in some cases might be- 
come robbery in others; and in the deciding of many 
matters in her country home, quoted, quaintly: 
‘““When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, 
thou shalt not glean it afterward; it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow.” 

But Mrs. Garnet said things were different in a city; 
one had need to turn everything to account. As for 


the poor, it was hard to find those who were deserving ; 


and it was really a duty not to encourage wickedness 
by trusting people with anything until they reformed. 
She had learned a great deal about it, doubtless, living 
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in town so long; and Mrs. Aladdin had so great a 
respect for her opinion, that it kept her vibrating be- 
tween old ways and new, That front hall across the 
way was lovely; but then it did look hard to see peo- 
ple turned away from the back door unfed when they 
were hungry. 

Mrs. Aladdin’s face was growing thoughtful, as it 
often did, over the problem, when Nancy looked in at 
the door. 

“Man out here with a big basket on his head; wants 
to know if ye don’t want to buy something.” 

“No; I think not,” answered the young housekeeper, 
mindful of ber thin portmonnaie. 

“Well, he’s got all sorts of match-boxes, injun 
women an’ heathen images; an’ he's dreadful anxious 
ye should see ’em. Says he'll take most any old 
trumpery in pay—that is, fur’s I can make out, 
for he don’t talk English fit for nothin’,” pursued 
Nancy. 

The invitation to look at pretty things, with the 
added possibility of securing some of them ‘at a bar- 
gain,’ was irresistible. Mrs. Aladdin flitted down- 
stairs on a tour of inspection, and was speedily deep in 
the contents of the basket, admiring this, smiling at 
that, until suddenly, in among mantel ornaments and 
trinkets numberless, she espied a lamp. 

** Ah, how pretty!” 

The keen vender drew it out at once, and, in his 
“ fit-for-nothin’”’ English, began extolling its charms 
as altogether the rarest thing he had. It was, at 
least, the one article that quite captivated the lady’s 
fancy. 

* But it is just the stand—the lamp?”’ she said, in- 
quiringly. ‘* You have no globe nor glass?”’ 

Surely not; he “ coot not carry so frail,’’ he inform- 
ed her. But what did it matter when those slight 
additions could be fitted to it anywhere for a trifle! 
And all his mixture of languages, and many gestures, 
seemed insufficient to express his opinion of its 
beauty. 

‘Not real bronze, of course; but it looks almost as 
well, and would last nicely, I haven’t a doubt. And 
then the design is so rare and graceful! ’’ commented 
Mrs. Aladdin, in a half-aside to Nancy. “It would 
certainly be very handsome when fitted up.” 

The price asked was rather startling, but the dealer 
insisted so urgently and persuasively upon his willing- 
ness to take old things in exchange for his new, that 
she began to consider the subject. 

The old lamp was brought out and exhibited. She 
would be obliged to provide a globe for that if she 
keptit. It would not cost much more to furnish the 
new one, which she had such an excellent chance to 
secure by disposing the other in part payment for it, 
argued the would-be salesman, with better logic than 
language. Little danger of his being unintelligible, 
however, with the coveted article as an interpreter. 
Mrs. Aladdin came, saw, and was conquered. 

When it came to an arrangement of terms, however, 
the new lamp rose to yet more marvelous attitudes 
of grace, beauty, and all desirableness, while the old 
one was discovered to be more ugly, old-fashioned, and 
generally worthless than one would have supposed 
possible. Of course, under such circumstances, its 
value was but trifling. Other articles were added to 
supplement it, and the grasping pedlar accepted them 
readily enough, but still shook his head at so prepos- 
terous an exchange. 

“He would take old clo’es—anytings,”’ hestated, with 
the utmost obligingness. The lady began to have a 
dim idea that the bargain might be growing a dear 
one; but the bronze figure looked none the less charm- 
ing for that. She disliked to give it up after going so 
far, and reluctantly, not quite deciding that she would 
really let it go, she brought out the overcoat she had 
hung away. The man’s sharp eyes brightened under 
their drooping lids. The moment his customer’s hesi- 
tation began, his own ended. His volubility, desire to 
oblige the lady, and incapability of understanding her 
few faintly-uttered objections, became overwhelm- 
ing. The lamp was fairely pushed into her hands 
with reiterated laudation of its virtues; and hastily 
gathering up his wares, the traveling benefactor de- 
parted. 

Mrs. Aladdin examined her prize, delighted, yet 
slightly remorseful. What a price the fellow had made 
her pay! Still the old things were not worth much to 
her. She was not sorry to have them out of the house, 


_and this was such a beauty—but, poor Joe! 


“ After all, they were under no obligation to their 


prood-sawyer,” she said, in the next breath, with a lit- 


tle air of indignation, as if Joe himself had ventured 
the remonstrance. “ Mrs. Garnet was right; people 
must be economical, or they really couldn’t live in a 
city. They couldn’t afford to give away so many 
things that could be turned to account.” 

And the bronze nymph, holding a dainty oil-vessel 
on her head, stared back a placid acquiescence in this 
statement from her new stand on the little marble 
table; and Mrs. Aladdin grew better satisfied every 
time she glanced in that direction during the afternoon. 
She had Nancy take it out, after an hour or two, to be 
fitted up and filled; and, when evening came, and its 
soft light filled the room, she was fully persuaded of its 
being a thing of beauty, and a joy forever, and was 
only impatient that Aladdin should come to commend 
her wisdom, and enjoy its fruits with her. 

He was late, after the manner of people who are 
anxiously watched for; and when he came, at last, 
walked straight to the cheery, open fire, 
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“ The lamplight from the table trim 
Was common lamplight unto him, 
And it was nothing more,” 
until the difference was pointed out. But then he 
grew appreciative at once—what else could he be, 
standing there in the comfortable glow, with so pretty 
a white hand to direct his attention, and the object to 
which it was directed so attractive? He called it 
“dainty, unique, a vast improvement upon the old 
one,” and laughed at her explanation of having 
given in exchange for it a variety of antiquated ar- 
ticles. 

“Just like you. It’s a fortunate thing the pyramids 
are not in your keeping; you would trade them off for 
fresh Bunker Hill monuments in less than a week. Ob, 
little woman—”’ with a sudden flash of recollection— 
“your new for old played the mischief with me to-day! 
Cousin George left me five hundred dollars yesterday 
to buy some government bonds for him, because he 
couldn’t come in this afternoon until after banking 
hours. I got them this morning, and brought them 
home, so carefully stowed away in an inside pocket 
that I forgot to take them out, and only remembered 
that they were at home in my old coat when he called 
for them. So nowI shall have to send them out, All 
your fault, you see.” 

She did see something that made her heart sink sud- 
denly, while a sickening chill of apprehension and dis- 
may swept over her. 

“T’d better get them now while I think about it. 
Where did you hang that voat? Never mind, I'll find 
it.’ 

“Oh, my dear, you can’t! It’s gone!” she fairly 
gasped. ‘ I—it was one of the things I sold to buy the 
lamp.” 

Aladdin’s hand dropped from the door-knob. He 
turned toward her, and leaned back against the wall, 
looking not less aghast and bewildered than did his 
great namesake when his beautiful palace vanished 
from sight as the result of his wife’s good bargain. 
This cozy little nest of a house was no palace, but it 
was their own, and their all; and this misfortune 
might mean something too nearly allied to losing it 
to be viewed with equanimity. 

“And you never looked in the pockets? But, of 
course, you didn’t suppose I had left anything—”’ 

The sentence fell unfinished, and two pair of troub- 
led eyes surveyed each other in silence for a few mo- 
ments before they could arouse any discussion of pos- 
sibilities and probabilities. Then the chances of 
recovery were spoken of, and they tried to consider 
the matter in its most hopeful aspect; but it was not 
very cheering at best. The night was a long, disturbed, 
anxious one, and, hours before the dawn, Mrs. Alad- 
din’s wakeful eyes turned toward the east, watch- 
ing for the morning that should bring, at least, the 
relief of effort to take the place of this weary wait- 
ing. 

After all, there was little that could be done. The 
aid of the police was secured, but the morning wore 
away without tidings. Mrs. Aladdin started at every 
foot-fall and every touch of the bell; and each shadow 
of a passing figure drew her to the window in forlorn 
hope of discovering the image vender. 

She could not interest herself in ordinary avoca- 
tions; the quietness grew intolerable, and in the after- 
noon she donned her wrappings and went out, turning 
her steps almost unconsciously into the narrow and 
less frequented streets, and walking on and on in 
vague expectation of meeting somewhere the swarthy 
face and drooping eyes she remembered so well. Ped- 
dlers, organ-grinders, beggars and vagabonds appeared 
in abundance, but they bore no resemblance to the 
one she sought; and the early fading of the winter 
sunshine, with the deepening shadows of the gray 
twilight, warned her home to give and receive the 
same brief answer to eager questioning. 

“Nothing.”’ 

And that was all that ever came of the searching. 
The man and his wares had disappeared from the city, 
leaving no clue by which he would be traced. 

“ Oh, if I hadn’t been so selfish? Poor, honest Joe! 
There would have been no trouble if it had fallen into 
his hand,” Mrs. Aladdin said to herself again and 
again. 

But regrets were unavailing. After a week or two 
the little home was mortgaged to replace the money— 
there was no other way of doing it—and the sense of 
entire happy ownership was gone. That winter was 
@ nearer approach to poverty than Mrs. Aladdin had 
ever known. There was real necessity for economy, 
the abstaining from many accustomed comforts and 
luxuries, and a close aud careful management of ex- 
penditures. She learned, more clearly, in those days, 
what life might be like in the city’s attics and cellars, 
and if her heart was more anxious than of old, it 
grew more tender too. 

Two years of patient effort, perseverance and care, 
and they were free from debt once more, and Mrs. 
Aladdin could view without a sudden repulsion her 
lamp that visitors so much admired. It was “a pretty 
thing, but took a powerful sight of rubbin’ to keep it 
clean,’ as Nancy affirmed. She kept it always bright, 
however, and though its frequent rubbings called up 
no genii to do wonderful things, the sight of it awoke 
always in Mrs. Aladdin a kindly spirit of sympathy 
for the poor and troubled, and so carried blessings to 
many homes. And to this day, asa guide for her 
treatment of her fellow mortals, she prefers old lights 
to new. 











The Little Folks, 





OUR SQUIRRELS. 
BY MRS. A. W. CURTIS. 


ie a lovely home as it was! A low, ram- 
bling, old-fashioned house, with plenty of room 
in it, with a fireplace and shining brass andirons in the 
sitting-room, where we all loved to gather about the 
bright open fire. Up-stairs there were the queerest 
little rooms, opening from each other in the most un- 
expected places; and sly little nooks, cupbourds and 
closets, which made it a delightful place for the chil- 
dren to play “hide-and-seek.” Outside there were 
broad verandas, and a beautiful “ bittersweet” vine 
clambered all over one side of the house, shading every 
window, and creeping inside if there was the least op- 
portunity. There was an immense black walnut tree 
at one corner of the house, and every fall the great 
green balls would come thumping down on the mossy 
roof in a perfect cannonade whenever the wind blew 
hard. There were also butternut and bitternut trves 
scattered among lovely maples and pines in the grove 
in front of the house, so it was not at all strange that a 
great colony of red squirrels had taken up their abode 
upon the premises. 

The little rogues became so tame they would scamper 
about the verandas, and peer in at us from the win- 
dow-sill, and finally they came to the conclusion that 
the house was large enough for us and them too. In 
some unaccountable manner they got between the 
partitions and in the walls, and set up housekeeping 
for themselves at every convenient point. Such scam- 
pering and chattering and squeaking as they did man- 
uge to keep up! 

About once in five minutes some careless mishap 
would send a huge nut clattering down inside the 
walls, and the whole settlement would rush after it, 
and when it was at length captured there would bea 
great quarrel and fuss over it, and we led anything 
but a quiet life. 

After the first frosts the nuts lay thick upon the 
green grass, and Dotty and Dick filled their little bas- 
kets, carried them up-stairs, and spread them out on 
the floor of asmall store-room, until they had gathered 
quite a quantity, which they were to have for “ their 
very own.”’ We grown-up children also gathered a 
great quantity, and spread them out in the carriage- 
house, thinking what a fine time we would have crack- 
ing and eating them arouud our open fire during the 
long winter evenings close at hand. But our squirrels 
supposed we were taking all this trouble for their 
special convenience, and to our astonishment every 
nut in the carriage-house was speedily transferred to 
their various store-houses. We found some of them 
afterwards hidden away under piles of corn, and in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places, covered with rubbish 
of various kinds. The children supposed their ,trea- 
sures were safe, and did not go near them for some 
time. The unexpected arrival of a friend made it 
necessary to go up-stairs and see that the guest-cham- 
ber was in order. Something very peculiar about the 
appearance of the bed attracted Uur attention, and we 
proceeded to examine it, when, to our surprise, a wal- 
nut rolled out, and dropped at our feet. Quiekly re- 
moving the covering, we discovered at least a peck of 
nuts of various kinds hidden away between the blan- 
kets and sheets, and it was evident a family of squir- 
rels had made every preparation to spend the winter 
in our cherished spare bed. How did they get there? 
We went to the little store-room—every nut was gone! 

A straggling branch of bittersweet bad crept through 
a broken pane of glass, and the careless children had 
left the doors ajar. This was the drop too much. The 
whole family were willing to let Dominic commence 
hostilities against the little thieves, and shortly after 
we had peace, quiet, and plenty of nuts to crack. 








“LITTLE RED JACKET No. 6.” 


: ARKWELL & TRUMAN'S Fancy Store” 

was filled with pretty things from all parts 
of the world. Could each article have spoken out in 
the tongue of its native country, what a Babel there 
would have been! 

This store was charming one bright winter day; 
good-natured clerks had shown their wares, till the 
marble counters were a feast to the eye. Still Walter 
Truman and Tommy Markwell liked a back room 
better, for here men were unpacking a number of 
boxes just arrived from Europe. Nothing could be 
more delightful to young gentlemen of the ages of 
fifteen and fourteen than this stir and confusion. The 
floor was covered with shavings of fine paper; twisted 
braids of straw were tossed about like hair torn off in 
some desperate struggle; loose boards bristled with 
ragged nails threatening lock-jaw—there was nowhere 
to sit down, everybody was in everybody else’s way— 
people lost their temper when they lost the hatchet, 
but it was all splendid to the boys. It was an excite- 
ment as each cover was wrenched off to see if the frail 
things wrapped up so carefully had made the journey 
safely. Removing the silk paper from the dolls’ faces 
was like waking a baby; cups that came out with their 
handles all right, and vases that were not nicked, 
seemed worthy of praise for being so good. “This 
box,” said Walter, ‘‘ came from Bohemia. I do wish it 
was little Red Jacket, instead of this old chandelier.” 
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* Who is Red Jacket?” said Tommy. “ You have told 
me lots of things, all about the bears in Berne that are 
petted and treated like Christians—of the hundred 
monkeys living in a wire house with a bell on top—of 
the man in the street that eat up a cart load of shavings 
and then asked for more; I have heard of the mouse 
that climbed up a tall pole and brought down a little 
flag in his mouth—and of the canary birds dressed in 
coats and caps that played soldiers, and I don’t know 
what all you have told me, but you never said a word 
about Red Jacket—is he an Indian?” 

“Tt’sa little girl,” said Walter; ‘‘a fellow can’t tell 
everything he knows in a minute, ora month either, 
particularly when he is marked for every word he 
speaks in school hours, but I'll tell you now.” ’ 

“Wasn’t I glad last spring, when father said he would 
take me abroad with him when he next went to buy 
goods, if by that time I could speak German? I thought 
I should jump over the moon—and went at the lingo, 
tooth and nail—it was a real chore—and I couldn’t 
make out much. It seemed as if old cook Dinah was 
right—how she used to aggravate me! ‘Massa Walter,’ 
she would say, ‘ you needn't try no more to call things 
out of their right names, for certain true nobody born 
here can talk Dutch ’cept he has his jaw broke, and 
then set crooked. Dinah could larn, if she had a mind, 
*cause she’s whapper jawed, but I has no use for it;’ 
and she seemed to think her big mouth quite ‘a feather 
in her cap.’ 

“Tt was lucky for me that Prof. Steinbrecher invited 
me to stay six weeks witb him. His house was filled 
with little Steinbrechers that did not know a word of 
English, so I just had to speak their tongue. I just 
caught it as you do the measles, and got along 
famously. 

*“ Father and I traveled till we reached Bohemia, 
where they make such lovely glass things. We went 
to the heart of this country, beyond railroads, or tele- 
graphs, or newspapers, and, taking a carriage, came to 
the jumping-off place, and that’s Carlsbad. At the 
bottom of a deep valley, where the hills close in like 
the sides of a great obloug pot, are the hot springs of 
Carlsbad. There are about a dozen of them; the 
Sprudel is the largest and hottest, and boils and bub- 
bles so furiously that the steam rises as high as the 
steeple of the Magdalen church, which is near the 
fountain. The glass cups are so well-tempered that 
they can be plunged into the hot breakers without 
harm. Father went to Carlsbad to buy some of these 
‘Spa Cups,’ but everybody else went to get well, 
if they were sick, or better if they were well. 

“No one was allowed inside the balustrade round 
each spring but little girls in red jackets, and each one 
had a brass number fastened on her breast. They 
placed the cups in rings at the end of a long pole, filled 
them with water, and then handed them back to the 
guests outside of the railing. Almost everybody gave 
money to these children, as they were known to belong 
to poor families, and were chosen by the authorities of 
Carlsbad as a reward of merit. The Red Jackets were 
always the best scholars, or the best behaved little girls 
in their school. Real nice and obliging they were, too. 
I’ve often seen their faces as red as their jackets, but 
they filled the cups as quickly as they could, and were 
choerful and pleasant to all. 

“Was it not clever in them to divide their money 
every Saturday night, so that Katrina, who was freck- 
led like a turkey’s egg, had as much to take home to her 
sick mother as Teresa, who was as pretty as a picture? 

*“ Our hotel, the ‘Morgenstern,’ was close by the Rock 
Spring—and the Tepél, a little stream, ran close by our 
door. This was the spring that Red Jacket No. 6 took 
charge of; it was one of the coolest fountains, and not 
very much frequented, no one went there after ten in 
the morning. She spoke a little English, and we had 
real pleasant times together. I thought it was splendid 
at Carlsbad, but father didn’t. The coffee was tip-top, 
but he had no newspaper to give it a relish; you know, 
if people will kill their wives, and cars will run off the 
track, and knock the train to thunder, it is a great 
comfort to know all about it as soon as possible. They 
chave only one paper, which is printed once in two 
weeks, and that is just alist of the visitors. After you 
see your own name in German, though there are often 
the names of counts and barons, sometimes a king’s, 
and occasionally an emperor and his suite put down— 
for a steady pull it is rather stupid reading. Just think 
of a regular diet of dictionary for amusement! 

“Everything goes on like clock-work. If you have 
your egg boiled hard, first the landlady, then her hus- 

- band, and then the doctor comes to say that.that is 
very unhealthy, and would injure the house for you to 
eat it so, and more stuff just like that, and you can’t 
help yourself. 

“When father went off every day to choose his 
glassware, Red Jacket and I had real fun watch- 
ing the people. She knew all about them. Some 
came from India, and were the color of orange peel— 
lots of fat people waddled there to get thin. A blue 
and gold carriage came every day to the Rock Spring; 
the fine gentlemen sitting in front were footmen, and 
the lady on the back seat that held a sunshade over a 
lap dog was the maid. We used to laugh to see the 
little white ball blinking and winking as if the sun 
hurt his eyes. This was the household of the Prince 
of Thurn and Taxis taking their daily airing, while the 
Prince anq Princess, in plain costume, were threading 
their way among the walkers. ‘He is awful rich,’ 
said my little frien*. ‘He is a good man, and gives me 
much money. When my little heap gets big enough, I 





mean to go to America where the wild Indians and 
buffaloes live, and everybody has as much goldas they 
want.’ She was rather mixed in her notions, seeming 
to think that buffaloes and savages were careering 
round the streets of New York, and piles of money 
were lying loose round the curb stones, saying, ‘ come, 
take me.’ 

“Often we joined the crowd that followed the news 
man. He was dressed in Austrian uniform, and after 
a few taps on his drum read the proclamation or 
notice, and it was like a little circus in that quiet town. 
It was as good as a monkey and organ—though it was 
only about taxes or town meetings. 

“My guide pointed out to me the kind gentleman 
from the United States. He gave all the little red jacket 
girls a gulden and aGerman Testament. His eyes were 
so bright, and he walked feebly, drawing his cloak 
close round him, though it was July. ‘He is so sick, 
and so far from home, I think,’ said the little one. 
‘ Heaven is nearer to him than is his home in America.’ 

** © No. 6,’ said I, ‘don’t you ever take the waters?’ 
She langhed till you saw allof her white teeth. ‘Nein,’ 
she said, in broken English, ‘I am wholesome and con- 
tent... What anice looking little girl she was! Her 
short stuff dress made her look rather stumpy, to be 
sure, but her hair was braided like a gold crown round 
her head, and her cheeks were like a rose. Something 
in her quiet face made me think of mother when she 
was singing the baby to sleep. We became great 
friends, and were together every day. What happy 
hours they were! We prowled about to listen to the 
bands of music that played under the trees, while 
strangers ‘took the cure,’ as they called drinking the 
waters. The people of Carlsbad are simple and kind. 
Pigeons feel at home in the streets lighting on the 
shoulders of market women, and picking grains of 
corn out of their hands; they would always come to 
the call of any of the Red Jackets. 

“Every day, at twelve, Red Jacket No. 6 took some 
brown bread from her pocket, and bending down to 
the stream, scattered the crumbs into the water, softly 
singing as she did so: 

* Little fishes, one, two, three, 
Come and take a meal from me, 
Speckled trout, and minnies, see! 
Come from waters dark and sunny ; 
No whale brought Christ the tribute money, | 
Eat now, weenie, tweenie honey |’ 


Shoals of little fishes came as she sang, like chickens 
they picked up the crumbs, or sprang up from the 
stream to catch them, and followed her as she moved 
along. ‘Down, Spotted Back,’ she would say, giving a 
little tap to an eager turtle, ‘ Wait, Silver Fin, you get 
more than your share, It’s your turn now, Red 
Throat.’ If any harsh sound was heard in the crowd 
which often gathered round, she held up her hand 
warningly. For a moment the fishes seemed to ebb 
awny. She told meif she felt real cross it was no use 
to call the fishes, they would not come. ‘ One day,’ she 
said, ‘my shoe was in such a hard knot, and I was late, 
and slapped Lina. That day my bread-crumbs all 
floated away—no fish ate them.’ I said, ‘Nonsense; 
you are a little goose; how can they tell when you 
are pleased or displeased ?’ 

“**Valt,’ said she, ‘you tell me stranger things than 
that, and yet I put them with what I believe. My 
thimble pushes my needle through my apron many 
times before it gets about it, and the hands go round 
the clock one, two, three times, while I am at work— 
but you tell me of engines with needles that go faster 
than I can shake my finger. You say a needle showed 
your big ship the way over the sea, and that there is a 
needle whose stitches are sparks, that tells in an eye- 
wink what you want it to say, all the way from your 
country to mine, and yet you won't believe my little 
fishes, that God made, know anything.’ 

“T went home with No.6 one day. She lived ina 
small house on the hill-side. Her brother Hans had a 
donkey about twice as big as a rat—and of the same 
color—which pulled a little wagon, where one lady 
could sit, and the Boy walked by the side of the donkey 
driving it. Hans and No. 6 and their mother lived to- 
gether. The donkey and cow were in one room of the 
house, which seemed very funny to me. The mother 
was blind, but she stopped her knitting and counted 
the money her children gave her, and looked cheerful 
and happy. 

“No. 6 tidied up the house, placed some brown bread 
and milk on the table. She gave me, as a great treat, 
some very smelly cheese which had a silver looking 
cover on and looked like a big dollar. Then she showed 
me the lace that she made in long winter days, when 
there was no company at Carlsbad, no birds, no fishes ; 
only snow, snow. 

“Opening a cupboard she displayed the pretty toys 
that Hans carved in the long winter evenings. There 
were cows and goats, and Noah’s arks, and wonderful 
things. ‘I have two good children,’ said the mother, 
‘and that is better than two eyes.’ 

“T noticed that both children had sweet voices, and 
spoke softly to their mother—singing birds for her 
night. ‘ You havea nice country, Walter,’ said the old 
woman. ‘Some day my little ones will go there.’ Do 
you wonder, Tommy, that I would like to see Red 
Jacket No. 6? Why, everybody loved her—the don- 
keys, the birds, and even the cold-blooded fish took a 
fancy to that soft-spoken, kind little girl. I bet the fish 
in the big sea would swim after a ship if she sang that 
little song of hers—anyway I would Ifke to see her 
try it.” Cc. C. C. 





’ PUZZLES. 


MELANGE, No. 2. 


Change one letter of a province of Asia Minor, and you have 
a celebrated woman; change one letter in her name, and you 
have a city near Joppa. 

Unite the cause of trouble to acity of the Bible, and you 
have what sacred mountain? Luu iy 


A CROSSWORD. 
My first is in float, but never in boat, 
My second in Switzer, but not in his goat, 
My third is in quail, but never in geese, 
My fourth is in fraction, but not in a piece, 
My fifth is in cake, but not in bread, 
My sixth is in black, but not in red, 
My seventh in pint, but not in quart, 
My eighth is in kitten, but notin caught. 
My whole is a great man of modern times. J. P. BRETT. 
FOURFOLD DISINTERMENTS. 
Edifice, fancy, fin, day. 
Game, neat, ten, tar. 
Out, eat, tot, tut. 
John, raft, hay, real. 
Talent, open, pint, oar. 
Riot, type, pole, plate. 
ARITHMETICAL. 
Write six nines so that their sum will equal 100. 
CHARLEY WARREN. 


CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 
59 letters. 

1, 11, 48, 22, 18, is a constellation. 
8, 48, 3, 26, 31, the goddess of the chase. 
37, 59, 33, 23, 14, 47, 29, 12, 7, a Trojan princess. 
40, 47, 10, 5, 20, 35, a city in Lydia. 
2, 17, 38, 46, 20, 18, 538, the goddess of fortune. 
54, 45, 23, 49, 48, 4, a celebrated Latin t. 
24, 57, 8, 14, 24, 43, the son of 51, 6, 2A, BS. 7, 20, 6. 
15, 31, 4, 58, 38, 45, 37, a town in Picenum. 
25, 20, 23, 45, 24, 45, 32, 21, 13, an Athenian poet. 
9, is not Greek. 
16, 28, 34, 56, 39, 30, an ancient city of Egypt. 
19, 53, 8, 44, 43, a city of Spain. 
41, 42, 23, 36, 50, 7, the goddess of earth. 
52, 55, = the goddess of youth. 

The whole is a quotation from Whittier. 


GRACIE. 


Wie 8. B. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 

A Melange.—Amaziah, Ahimaaz. Ahijah, Ahiah. Amasai, Amasa, 
Urijah, Uriah. Ahaziah, Ahaz.—BUNNY.. 

Patriotic Enigma.— 
“ The star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
ISABEL, ViVO, BUNNY. 

Triple Acrostic.— HeBerR 
AME Oo 


ReaA Ss 
sea 5 = 3 


Styli ShnesS 
Syllabic Mutations.—Colporter, porter, exporter, porter, importer, 
porter, supporter, porter, reporter, Porter, transporter, Col. Porter. 


—VIiVo. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE oldest club in the world is claimed by Philade?- 

phia—the “State in Schuylkill,” which was instituted May 
Ist, 1732, and has kept up its organization to the present day. 
It was started by twenty members of the Society of Friends, 
several of whom came to the New World with William Penn, 
who, preposterous as it may seem, organized the body for the 
purpose of conviviality and good-fellowship. Thomas Stretch 
was its first governor, and it used to have annual banquets, 
at which were served up rounds of beef, barbecued pig, sir- 
loin-steaks, rabbits, squirrels, rock-fish, cat-fish, perch, and 
fish-house punch; tobacco-pipes—for cigars were then un- 
known—being brought into play after the feast. In October, 
1757, green-turtle soup was first eaten at a club-dinner, the 
cost of which was £7, lls. 84d. For ninety years the club met 
at the fish-house—for all were anglers—on the estate of Friend 
William Warner, which covered ground now occupied by 
Fairmount Park. In 1822, the river at Fairmount was dammed, 
whereby rock and perch fishing was destroyed. The company 
then built the “ Castle,”” near Rambo’s Rock, where its meet- 
ings are held even unto this day. 

—‘T had more money than he had to carry on the 
suit,”’ said a very mean individual who had just won a law- 
suit over a poor neighbor, “ and that’s where I had the advan- 
tage of him. Then I had much better counsel than he, and 
there I had the adyantage of him. And his family were sick 
while the suit was pending, so he couldn’t attend to it, and 
there I had the advantage of him again. But, then, Brown is 
a very decent sort of man after all.” “* Yes,’’ said his listener, 
“and there’s where he has the advantage of you.” 


—Story ofacat. Twelve months ago, when a kitten, 
given by a lady to the captain of an English brig. Brig 
wrecked in a recent gale. Crew taken off; cat left on board. 
First anybody knows cat arrives, emaciated and on foot, at 
the house of the lady who originally owned it. Swam ashore 
from the wreck and walked thence, starving but brave. Cat- 
hood could do no more. 


—August Simon, of this city, recently married a 
pretty Jewess of seventeen, named Bertha Dobozinski, whose 
papa, not liking Simon, locked her up after the ceremony, 
and refused to let her go with her husband unless he became 
an Israelite. Simon said he wouldn’t, and went for a lawyer, 
habeas corpus, and Judge Ingraham. Bride in court. Judge 
inquired, ‘“‘ Which of the two will you go with?” She re- 
plied, ‘‘Husband.” Papa then said, “ All right; go with him, 
but send me back the silk dress I gave you.” Not agreed to. 
Simon put his thumb to the prominent cartilage of his face, 
made a peculiar motion, and said, ““ Wig-wag.”” 


—Mr. Gough tells a good story illustrative of quaint 
Scottish humor: “Two sparks from London once came upon 
a decent-looking shepherd in Argyleshire, and accosted him 
with, ‘ You have a very fine view here—you cun see a great 
way.’ ‘Yu aye, yu aye, a ferry great way.’ ‘Ah! you can 
see America here, I suppose?’ ‘Farrar than that.’ ‘ How is 
that?’ ‘Yu jist wait tule the mists gang away, and you'll see 
the mune.’”’ 

—An Iowa postmaster whose income is $12 a year 
constructs words out of ink in the following curious shapes: 

“to the gineral postmaster at Washington Citty my Deare 
friend i hope you will not appint me postmaster in this here 
town ihain’t got no time to tend to it i suppose you got the 
paper somehow my frinds sent up Reckominden me but i 
hain’t got time to do the thing up asit ort toobedone In 
fact i dont know hardly what is a go in to be done our shoo- 
maker would be a very good man only he was Grely square 
but which you know onfits him for the position then there is 
our storeceeper jim B— that wants the position mighty bad 
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put as shure as you are a living man jim*B—— kant read good 
writin and thats the trouble You see t at wants it dont 
know enuff to tend it and them their that does dont want to 
take it jim B—— was rased out in the countrey and jest come 
to town last week and dont know enouff to be postmaster but 
do as you think best only don’t apint me I hain’t got time 
ever your frind ” &c. 

—A Cornish clergyman having a dispute concerning 
several shares in different mines, found it necessary to send 
for a London lawyer, to have some conversation with the 
witnesses, examine the title-deeds, view the premises, etc. 
The divine very soon found that his legal assistant was as 
great a scoundrel as ever was struck off the rolls. However, 
as he thought his knowledge might be useful, he showed him 
his papers, took him to compare the surveyor’s drawing with 
the situation of the pits, etc. When in one of these excur- 
sions, the professional gentleman was descending a deep 
shaft by means of a rope, which he held tight in his hand, he 
called out to the clergyman, who stood at the top: ** Doctor, 
as you have not confined your studies to geography, but 
know all things from the surface to the center, pray how far 
is it from this to the bottomless pit in the infernal regions?” 
* T cannot exactly ascertain the distance,” replied the divine, 
* but let go your hold and you will soon know.’’—Book of 
Clerical Anecdotes. 

—This laconic but sensible German ought to be sent 
out to lecture among the people on temperance: “I sall tell 
you how it vas. I drink mine lager; den I put mine hand on 
mine head, and dere vosh vone pain. Den I put mine hand 
on mine body, and dere vosh anoder pain. Den I put mine 
hand in my pocket, and dere was notting. So I jine mid de 
demperance. Now dere is no pain more in mine head, and de 
pain in mine body vas all gone away. I put mine han in 
mine pocket, and dere vas dwenty tollars. So I stay mit de 
demperance.” 

—A father, in consoling his daughter, who had lost 
her husband, said : ** I don’t wonder you grieve for him, my 
child. You will never find his equal.” ‘I don’t know as I 
can,” respondeg the sobbing widow ; “ but I'll do my best!” 
The father went home comforted. 


Public Opinion. 











THE PERSISTENCE OF FORCE. 
(From the Golden Age.} 


ORCFS cannot be annihilated. The undulations 
of water, the vibrations of air, the circulation of heat 
are illustrations.. But on what principle of philosophy is it 
determined that the force which creates a poem or picture is 
perishable, while the force concentrated in the volume or 
work of art is indestructible? If influences are immortal, 
how can it be shown that the person who exerts them is per- 
ishable? If the shadow persists, what reason have we to con- 
clude that the substance which casts it dissolves and evap- 
orates into @ thingness? It is hard to see how effects can be 
so superic> in durability to their causes as this theory im- 
plies, : 

But on the other hand, the doctrine of the persistence of 
force would seem to give a new sanction and ground for faith 
in personal immortality. All the force concentrated in a 
hook, or statue, or charity, or noble career originated in, and 
was imparted by, a person. Indeed, all we know of mind is 
as an attribute or activity of a person. We have no knowl- 
edge and can form no conception of intellect apart from a 
personality of some sort of which it is the informing and 
directing property. All the moral qualities that give char- 
acter to acts and achievements, and stamp their ineffaceable 
characteristics on the masterpieces of literature and art, 
originated in, and were communicated by, a creative person- 
ality. Genius is the most personal of all elements, a quality 
that differs with each individual it appears in, always incal- 
culable in its operations, and always a surprise, because it 
has its source and hiding in the most interior places of the 
personality, and is the effluence of its life. The genius of 
Raphael and the genius of Shakespeare are as unlike in thei: 
essence and operation as the matehless Madonna of the one is 
unlike the Hamlet of the other. And can it be supposed that 
the peculiar, the idiosyncratic personal genius which created 
either of these masterpieces of human art expired at death, 
when its achievements outlast centuries? 

It certainly seems as though Positivism affirms too little or 
concedes too much for philosophical or scientific consistency. 
It should affirm the permanence of the personality, which is 
the source and ground of the immortal influences that circu- 
late through history and affect all human life by their impal- 
pable operations, or it should deny the immortality of the 
influences as well as that of the mind whence they emanate. 
The permanence of the influence carries the immortality of 
its source by implication. A vase may be shattered, and its 
precious perfumes may be drunk up by the thirsty air, which 
shall be sweetened by their fragrance forever, perhaps. But 
personality is something more than a vase holding so much 
of impersonal vitality, a larger or smaller vessel dipping so 
much of the fluent elements of life from an ocean of general 
intelligence, and dropping its contents back again when it is 
shattered or worn out. The personality has no existence 
apart from and independent of its powers and properties, 
They are one. Intellect and conscience, affection and will, 
are merely attributes and functions of a living person. They 
have no existence, to our knowledge, apart from the person- 
ality they illuminate and vitalize and inspire. They differ 
in shape and color and force in every individual. They vary 
in every particular with each separate mind. Their likeness 
in a family is less remarkable than their unlikeness. The 
personal magnetisms of no two minds are alike. 

One of the most wonderful things in life, in literature, in 
art, is the persistence of the personality in its creations and 
emanations. The Iliad is not merely so many cantos of inim- 
itable verse; it is Homer. The sad, solitary, grand heart of 
Dante palpitates in every verse of the Commedia. Every 
thought of Goethe reflects his personality in its shining 
facets. The fascination of Carlyle’s works consists almost 
solely in the personal electricity with which they are charged. 
The charm and power of Emerson’s essays reside chiefly in 
the spirit and aroma of his unique personality; the more 
colorless they are in themselves, the more perfectly they 
mirror the features and genius of their author. Mr. Harrison 
refers to John Stuart Mill; but no one can read a page of his 
wise and thoughtful writing, in a style clear asa mountain 
riyer and as cold, without feeling in it the presence of a rich, 





vigorous personality consecrated to truth, and so pledged to 
the sincerities as to be above partizanship and deceit. It is 
the personal elements in his works that take possession of 
the reader, and make an indelible impression on the mind. 
And if these rays shed from his luminous mind shall retain 
their shining properties forever, can it be that the genius 
which emitted them, and for forty years poured forth a 
stream of steadily increasing light like the sun rising towards 
the zenith, is extinguished in everlasting night? .. . 

The most persistent of forces is personal force. It is the en- 
during element in all literature, art, history and religion. 
Laws and movements and nations perish and are forgotten, 
but a personality developed by culture and illuminated by 
genius and inspired by a great faith or noble purpose, stamps 
its impress on centuries and civilizations. And if the moral 
influence, which is the subtlest effluence of the personality, 
of a Moses or a Mohammed shall circulate in widening undu- 
lations and results for thousands of years, by what logic or 
philosophy can it be inferred that the persons themselves 
have perished? Christian civilization is the brightening and 
beneficent reflection of the moral image of Jesus of Nazareth 
in the life of the world. And if the influence of that Person 
has perpetuated itself in a thousand splendid ways, so that it 
were easier t6 expunge half the #hemical elements from the 
globe, and subtract half the strands from the braided sun- 
light than expunge the moral properties he has communi- 
cated to mankind and the new type of character he has pro- 
duced, how can we help concluding that death to him was 
resurrection, and earth the ante-room of heaven? We must 
surrender the doctrine of the persistence of force, or apply 
its conclusions to the most persistent and potential of all 
forces, the personality of man. 


GEORGE GROTE AND JOHN STUART MILL. 
[From an article by Edward C. Towne in the Springfield 
Republican.) 
HE fact, significant as it is, cannot be denied, that 
these two chief masters of British learning and British 
thought stood entirely aloof from Christianity, as Christianity 
is commonly understood, and extended very little, if any, 
recognition to religion, in any common sense of the word. 
They were not believers, according to any accepted standard 
of belief, nor were they even theists or deists. It is inaccu- 
rate, therefore, to call Mr. Mill a religious man, unless there 
be some warrant for an unfamiliar use of the term “ relig- 
ious.” 

The problem of these two minds is worth a moment's study. 
The question of their purity of heart, and rectitude of life, 
can be honestly decided only in their favor. . ° 6 

What, then, shall we think about them in respect of their 
alienation from religion? Is itany argument against religion ? 
Is there any lesson in it for religion? It seems to me that 
there is such a lesson in the case, and that when this is seen 
in a right light, the apparent argument of the case against 
religion disappears. 

A careful study of the play of human faculties, and of the 
history of the human mind, reveals a great many things not 
set down in the philosophy adopted by average religionists. 
And this especially it shows, that minds of the very highest 
character may have in themselves all the material of religion, 
without making any use of it, being held back by a desire to 
protest against the false form which religion seems to them 
to wear. A man may have, for example,a very high char- 
acter for righteousness, and be kept by the vigor and purity 
of his conscience from trying to have any distinct thought of 
Deity, in view of the fact that theology has to such an extent 
made men worse rather than better. In any extreme case of 
this hesitation to take a hand in the game of question and 
quarrel played by the doctors of divinity, the man of con- 
scientious reserve may become a nominal atheist—that is, he 
may deny all that is called God, and may refuse to let the 
question of God be opened, even in his own mind, lest de- 
ceits creep in under the guise of theology. Mr. Grote was in 
just this state of peremptory refusal to have any thoughts 
about the supernatural. He regarded such thoughts as full 
of moral peril, in consequence of the propensity of the- 
ologians to make their own conceits divine, and to worship a 
mere reflection of themselves. He did not presume, in any 
foolish atheism, to say that there is no God; he simply re- 
fused to presume to say anything about it, being of the 
opinion that purity of character and goodness of life are a 
sufficient confession of faith, without beliefs based on, or fa- 
tally mixed with, fallible, not to say treacherous and false, 
speculation. That Mr. Grote was right in carrying refusal to 
think and to believe about Deity to such an extreme, need 
not be admitted fora moment. But it may be conceded that 
such mistakes as he committed had a very natural and noble 
motive, and did not in any way result from any want of char- 
acter, but rather from extreme energy and purity of con- 
science, the Hebrew faith in righteousness stopping short of 
distinct faith in Deity. ° 

In the same manner Mr. Mill may be regarded as a marked 
example of both righteousness and reverence, stopping short 
of theological expression. The peculiarity of Mr. Grote was 
the sincerity and force of his principles. To this Mr. Mill 
added remarkable purity and force of feeling. Herbert 
Spencer ascribes to him “ pure and strong sympathy for his 
fellow-men,” “a generosity that might almost be called ro- 
mantic,” “‘ the eagerness of a noble nature, impatient to rec- 
tify injustice, and to farther human welfare.” This depth of 
feeling in Mr. Mill took the form of a true reverence, the 
most sacred respect for all rights and duties, all needs and 
gifts. It was the very best material of religion, only that it 
was not developed out of the state of general feelings into 
that of theological beliefs, but was turned wholly to practical 
use. It seemed to Mr. Mill neither wise nor safe to attempt 
here the construction of anything more than a fabric of con- 
duct, and of knowledge of things plainly shown to us. He 
deemed the greater matters with which theology is concerned 
a ground which we are not called to enter, and which our 
powers cannot securely tread. That he erred in this opinion 
may be taken for granted, without the least question that the 
man in himself was profoundly religious, and only did not 
give form to his reverence in the way which is common and 
natural. 

The Christian religion clearly recognizes the good-standing 
of such moral and spiritual discipleship, not accompanied by 
theological discipleship. The proofs are ample that practical 
truth in character and conduct is held to sufficiently imply 
the belief which most of us express by a distinct creed, and 
that, even if one says that he does not know God, yet does do 
the things which are service of God, the act will out- 
weigh the words, and the nominal. unbeliever be considered 
true in the faith. In such Wise were Mr. Grote and Mr, Mill 





true to a degree rarely attained by those who make creed, 
rather than conduct and character, the significant expression 
of religion. Instead of regarding these great minds as hostile 
to religion or to Christianity, we may take them tu have been 
among the most guileless and the grandest Christians of their 
time, not, indeed, as theological confessors, but as practical 
confessors, just as we regard as peculiarly noteworthy the 
way in which such a blind man as Professor Fawcett accom- 
plishes without eyes what other men do with their eyes. No 
examples are more worthy of study than these of the men 
who are all conscience and no creed: for surely all creed and 
no conscience has worked vast mischief to the true interests 
of the organized Christian church. But the highest wisdom 
seems to be the closest union of conscience and creed. 





CALVINISM ADAPTED ONLY TO THE. 


HIGHEST NATURES.* 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


N life you may make it arule that what is facile to 
men of genius becomes fatal to men who are without 
genius. If you set an example of living before men which is 
easy to‘%thos@ who are largely cultured and fully developed, it 
becomes impossible to men who are in the very opposite con- 
dition. You must make your ideal the same to all men; but 
somewhere or other there must be elasticity. That ideal 
must be followed by each grade, according to their ability to 
follow it, and not according to the ability of those who are 
above them. 

Take, for instance, the first systematic and universal devel- 
opment which was made of religious truth ; which was false 
in many respects on account of its combinations, and on ac- 
count of the dynamism or emphasis which it gave to the dif- 
ferent divine attributes. It represented the governmental ele- 
ment of God, and the whole universe as his lawful prey. 
Nevertheless, it exalted the moral nature, it exalted con- 
science, it exalted the sense of obligation to God; and it 
made righteousness terribly glorious, while it made sin fear- 
fully dangerous. It presented an ideal that, meeting the 
mass of mankind, overwhelmed them. The Augustan sys- 
tem, as a mere speculation in philosophy, I quite admire—as 
I do the Sphinx in Egypt. Many carvings have come down to 
us from Athens which I admire; but I would not say my 
prayers to them, though they are admirable in themselves. 
Calvinism is so wrought out that every joint is perfect and 
every part is perfectly fitted to every other part. It is a 
charming system in these respects; but when you hold it up 
as a view of God that men are to pray to and put their trust 
in, it is not so charming. Calvinism, as it is constructed and 
developed, is not a system of remedial mercy, but quite the 
opposite, and in that regard is as unscriptural and false as it 
can be; and yet Calvinism has always been a tremendous 
power for civilization. It has stirred men up amazingly. It 
is precisely adapted to men with great reasoning and moral 
faculties, It takes such men, and fashions them into noble 
specimens of the human race. And historians and advocates 
of Calvinism say, ‘‘ Look at the men who have grown up in 
this system. Look at the champions of Calvinism in Scotland 
and mid-Europe. Wherever you have found the Calvinistic 
theology and Calvinistic churches, there you have been sure 
to find sturdy, heroic men.” I say so, too. The point that E 
make against Calvinism is, that it takes men of ideology, of 
taste, of a higher moral nature, and fashions them into a tre- 
mendous class, overleaping the great multitude of men who 
cannot rise intellectually or esthetically or morally to the 
ideal which it holds up. It sacrifices a million men to make 
one! Is that the spirit of the Gospel? Is that the spirit of 
God? Is that the spirit of him who came down to earth, and 
died to saye men who were in sin and were his enemies? A 
God who predetermines, from eternity, the damnation of un- 
utterable millions; a God that created the world to pour into 
the eternal sphere endless woes and tribulations—that is the 
God of Calvinism. Is that the God that is represented by him 
who gave up his life rather than that the lowest and the least 
should suffer? But looking at it, not theologically, but purely 
in a philosophical point of view, its mischief consists, not in 
its being a misrepresentation of God merely, but in its being a 
presentation of God and of divinity which, while adapted to 
the powerful, the highest, the aristocracy, was oppressive to 
the less favored. The great mass of men could not bear to be 
screwed up to the requisitions of such a system as the rule of 
life. Thus, while it made remarkable men of a few, it crushed 
all the rest. These heroes of the higher faith were nourished 
on the blood of millions of men who were sacrificed to that 
taith ! 

The same thing is continually going on now. Take the life 
and writings of Jonathan Edwards. No man can tell how 
much we are indebted to him for raising the style of thought, 
and for introducing into intellectual discussion an element 
which will not be expended when you and I and our chil- 
dren are dead, and long ages have passed by. And yet, if 
you take Edwards on the Affections, and read it, you will find 
it one of the most searching, and scourging, and discouraging 
of books. I think that if the Angel Gabriel were sent down 
to this world, and should read Edwards on the Affections, he 
would hang his harp on the willow, and think he was one of 
the reprobates, and had no right to be saved! The discrim- 
inations in that book are very nice, the insight is extraordin- 
ary, the scope is remarkable, the aggregation is wonderful; 
but it is almost fatal to read it conscientiously, and with im- 
plicit belief in it; because the ideal which it makes of a per- 
fect Christian experience is such as not one man in a million 
—and then not he—can ever reach. That is the ideaj which 
it holds up, and it says, ** This is what God expects us to be.”” 
And by way of confirmation, the declaration is quoted that 
“the Word of God is quick, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.’’ Yes, but what is the in- 
ference? “ Naked and open are we before him with whom 
we have to do”; “let us, therefore, come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need.”” It is here an argument of trust; but 
where it has been presented, as in Edwards’ writings, and by 
his school, and where men are held rigidly to the ideal, I say 
it is an oppression. It is using an ideal so as to make it a 
despotism to those who are too low down to reach it. Coder 
such circumstances, there is no compassion in it. 





* From a Sermon entitled “The Mercifulness of the Bible,” in 
No. 17, Vol. X., of Plymouth Pulpit, the weekly pamphlet issue of 
H. W. her’s sermons, published by J. B. & Co., New 
York.’ Yearly price, #3. If taken with the Christian Union ($9), the 
two will be sent for $5.00 per annua, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


A NEW PLANET. 


\ JE are indebted to the Popular Science 

_ Monthly for an account of the observations 
which have led many astronomers to believe in the ex- 
istence of a planet between Mercury and thesun. The 
observations of certain disturbances in the motion of 
the planet Mercury, and the appearance, at particular 
periods, of well-defined circular black spots passing 
rapidly across the disk of the sun, form the basis of 
this hypothesis. Such a spot was seen to cross the sun 
on March 26, 1859, the observer being a French physi 
cian named Lescarbault, who therefore claimed the 
discovery of the planet, to which the name of Vulcan 
was assigned. It should be added, however, that other 
observers had previously witnessed a similar phenom- 
enon. The spot was again seen by Mr. Lummis of 
Manchester, on the 20th of March, 1862. From calcula- 
tions based upon these and other observations, Mr. 
Hind, of the Twickenham Ubservatory, England, in a 
letter last year to the London Times, suggested 10 
o’clock, A.M., on the 24th of March, 1873, as the 
time when a conjunction of the supposed planet 
with the sun might be expected to occur. “If the 
hypothetical body,” says Mr. Hind, “ isnot found upon 
the sun’s disk at that time, it will be, I think, a suffi- 
cient proof that my surmises are incorrect.’* Professor 
Kirkwood, in a recent letter to the Tribune, states that 
‘Mr. Cowie has just reported the appearance of such 
a spot on the sun, at Shanghai, China, on the morning 
of March 24th, 1873, thus fulfilling the prediction of Mr. 
Hind, and rendering the existence of such a planet 
reasonably certain. Professor Kirkwood’s calcula- 
tions, as given in the letter above quoted, make its 
sidual period 34 days 22 hours 31 minutes. In asub- 
sequent letter, Professor Kirkwood calls attention to 
the fact that similar spots have been observed on the 
sun at other dates, which cannot be referred to the 
same asteroid, and he thence infers the existence of a 
zone of minor planets within the orbit of Mercury. 
Why none of these have ever been seen during total 
eclipses of the sun he explains as follows: 

“Tt is well known that a marked difference obtains 
between the light-reflecting capacities of the various 
planets of our system. Mercury, for instance, is in 
this respect, very much inferior to Venus and Jupiter. 
(See Proctor’s Other Worlds than Ours, p. 67). The 
difficulty, then, in regard to the invisibility of these 
asteroids when the sun is eclipsed may be obviated by 
supposing their surfaces so constituted as to reflect but , 
a small portion of the sun’s light.” 


THE PYROPHONE. 


FR. KASTNER is the inventor of a novel 

e musical instrument which he calls the pyro- 

phone. For the following explanation of the princi- 

ples upon which it is constructed, published by him in 

the Comptes Rendus of the French Academy, we 
are indebted to the Galaxy: ; 

If we introduce into a glass tube two flames of suita- 
ble dimensions, locating them both at a point distant 
from the base one-third of the tube’s length, they will 
vibrate in unison. The phenomenon will continue so 
long as the flames stand apart, but ceases when they 
are in contact. With a tube 0.55 metre in length, 0.041 
metre in external diameter, and 0.0026 metre thickness 
of glass, two separate flames of hydrogen gas from 
burners situated at a distance of 0.183 metre from the 
base of the tube, produced the note of Fa natural. 
But when by means of a very simple contrivance these 
flames are brought together, the sound at once ceases. 
If the position of the flames be changed to any point 
above the first third of the tube the sound decreases 
until it reaches the middle; above that there is no 
sound. On the other hand, if the flames be moved 
downward from the middle point, the sound increases 
until the first quarter-length is reached. At this point, 
if the two flames be brought together, the sound does 
not at once cease. 

The inventor has been experimenting on these sing- 
ing flames for two years, and the result is his new musi- 
cal instrument, which he describes as possessing a tone 
very much like that of the human voice. It has three 
key-boards, each key being connected with the burn- 
ers in a tube. On touching the key the burners are 





, forced apart, and the appropriate note is sounded. 


When the pressure is removed from the key, the flames 
are again in contact, and no sound is produced. It 
will be readily seen that all the usual effects of the 
organ may be obtained from the pyrophone by the 
employment of very simple mechanical contrivances. 


- SUN SPOTS AND THE AURORA. 


“N a recent paper on the relations ef the mean 

_ magnetic declinations, number c%j auroras and 
extent of dark spots on the surface ‘iajthe sun, Pro- 
fessor Elias Loomis remarks as follow. + 
quire as to the probable connectio,; ° 
three classes of phenomena, we cann¢’ 
small black spot on the sun exerts an§&’ 


on the earth’s magnetism as electrici® abut we rather 


conclude that the black spot is a r- of a disturb- 
ance of the sun’s surface, which is ai p panied by an 
emanation of some influence from i sun, which is 
almost instantly felt upon the earth (a unusual dis- 
turbance of the earth’s magnetism, <2 flow of elec- 
tricity developing the auroral liggmm in the upper 


>? 
Porte 





regions of the earth’s atmosphere. The appearances 
favor the idea that this emanation consists of a direct 
flow of electricity from the sun. If we maintain that 
light and heat are the result of vibrations of a rare 
ether which fills all space, the analogy between these 
agents and electricity would lead us to conclude that 
this agent also is the result of vibrations in the same 
medium, or at least that itis a force capable of being 
propagated through the ether, with a velocity similar 
to that of light. While this influence is traveling 
through the void celestial spaces it develops no light; 
but as soon as it encounters the earth’s atmosphere, 
which appears to extend to a height of about five hun- 
dred miles, it develops light, and its movements are 
controlled by the earth’s magnetic force in a manner 
analogous to the influence of an artificial magnet upon 
a current of electricity circulating around it. 
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SEND FOR YO OUR OLEOGRA PH. 


W* eall attention to the fact that we have 

now in New York a sufficient number of 
Oleographs to send them to everybody who is to have 
one. Weare notifying our subscribers individually as 
fast as it can possibly be done, that we are ready to de- 
liver this premium, and only wait to learn if they wish 
any change made in the style of mounting, or in the 
manner of delivery, in order that they may get it in the 
most satisfactory shape, and in the most convenient 
manner. Werefer them to the tabulated statement 
in the next column, “ THE PrcrcuRE PREMIUMS, mount- 
ing and delivery,”’ to see exactly to what the money 
already paid entitles them, and to see what changes 
may be made. 

Now if those who are waiting for their Oleograph 
will please look at the table in the next column, and see 
if the money they have sent will cover what they want, 
and will then notify us, we will deliver their Oleographs 
immediately upon the receipt of their notification— 
making whatever changes they desire, and send the 
money for, or without making any change in case 
they are satisfied with what is already due them, in 
which latter case no more money need be sent. 

We are not yet in position to announce complete 
delivery of the ‘“‘Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” 
chromos, on account of the peculiar misfortunes of last 
winter’s experience. But we expect to catch up very 
soon with this Pair also. 








IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


E have been strongly urged, from various 
quarters, during the past year, to tender our 
services to our subscribers in the matter of aiding them 
to invest money in first-class securities. Owing to the 
extensive business connections which have grown up 
between the Christian Union and the leading financial 
houses, who are continuously advertising railroad 
bonds and other securities with us, we find ourselves 
able to offer the follewing important accommodation : 
Parties wishing to invest money, to re-invest 
coupons or dividends, or to convert securities of one 
kind into others, may send the same to this office, and 
their business will be promptly attended to without 
charge or expense to them. In all cases we will under- 
take to send to inquirers the most authentic informa- 
tion attainable regarding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be accompanied by plain 
instructions, so that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these matters must be 
addressed to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
That will insure immediate attention; and as, be- 
sides the general responsibility of the house, this 
business will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and successful ne- 
gotiation of such securities, entire confidence may be 
felt in its judicious management. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1, A reliable source of 
information concerning securities; 2. Competent, re- 
sponsible and trustworthy Agents to transact the 
business; 3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions by 
means of the business relations of the paper with the 
great financial houses. 





: PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


S a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 
pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 
Mr. T. J. Extrywoon’s verbatim phonographic re- 
ports of the Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER’S sermons 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 
tains one sermon of the week previous, together with, 
the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 
added at the earnest request of many), and indication 
of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(‘* Plymouth Collection ”’), 

The Curistran Union, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Putpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one’year for Five Dollars 





including, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums, 


FRAMES FOR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


lye BERS receiving our premium pictures 
from agents will be glad to know that every 
agent may be supplied with samples of excellent and 
handsome frames, at prices ranging from $1.60 to $7.50. 
These the public may rely upon as good and cheap, 
and we advise that no others be taken from agents. 

Early last year, complaints came to us that agents 
were buying frames at retail prices from dealers, 
and selling them to subscribers with heavy profits 
added. And it was to protect our subscribers, and to 
put all our agents on fair and equal ground, that we 
arranged with large manufacturers for uniform styles. 
of frames, and sold them at uniform low prices. 





TERMS. 

One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.......... 5 16 
Extra Remittances for: 

SSL SELLE AAP LXE CATO sic, ae 
a, vi cvawncccstnesancwconseceseenenaionge 25 

Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber)............+.+.++ -40 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (see below).......... 2 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers........ $2 00: 











THE PICTURE PREMI UMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, unmounted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 

2. $3.10 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and either premium, unmounted, free by mail. 

3. $3.25 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. (2 Or, the chromos “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,”’ mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 

4. $3.35 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canwas, free by mail. ~~ Or, the Chromos “ Wide Awake’” 
and “ Fast’ Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. 

5. $3.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 

6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent by express. But. owing 
toa special arrangement we have made with the prineipal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subecribers who have paid $3.65 will receive the pic- 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 

CB” Please take partiewlar notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the expressage may be prepaid for % cents, applies ONLY to points reached 
DIRECT (i. ¢., witheut transfer) by one or more of the folowing Express 
ae, vie. : the Adams, United States, American, National, and 

e, & Western. Packages for towns served only by 
LOCAL sane Companies can be prepaid ONLY to the oly where 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New Yor 











—————————————— —  ———— 


Movuntep Cmromos.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For particulars see “THE PICTURE 
PREMIUMS, Mounting and Delivery.’’ 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired ; 
town, county, and State invariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. 


SPECIMEN NuMBERS of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent Fru to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
whoask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
gether for $5. 


Save Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), including the charming 
picture of “ Runaway and her Pets” (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who ASK FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums, 

EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper ; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance, 











